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The  general  prosperous  conditions  existing  in  Glasgow  and  dis- 
trict have  been  less  disturbed  by  the  Avar  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  equal  importance  in  industrial  and  commercial 
wealth  and  power. 

Some  industries  and  trades  have  been  adversely  affected,  par- 
ticularly in  the  textile  lines,  while  others  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
but  on  the  Avhole  the  usual  air  and  bustle  of  a  great  commercial  city 
is  evident  on  every  hand,  and  were  it  not  for  the  press  notices  of  war 
news  and  the  recruiting  and  marching  of  soldiers,  a  stranger  here 
would  not  realize  that  the  nation  was  at  war. 
Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes — Demand  for  American  Goods. 

Labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  well  employed,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  scarcity  exists,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  men  that  have 
enlisted  in  the  army.  In  spite  of  generous  financial  support  con- 
tinually given  by  all  classes  of  people  to  relief  funds  arising  from 
the  war,  money  appears  to  be  plenty,  especially  among  the  working 
classes,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  attendances  at  public  places  of  enter- 
tainment, particularly  at  the  numerous  picture  houses  for  which 
Glasgow  is  specially  noted,  with  several  new  ones  under  construc- 
tion on  an  elaborate  scale  within  the  past  few  months. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  increased  the  demand  for  practically 
every  class  of  commodities  usually  imported  into  Scotland  prior  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities.  The  demand  in  some  lines  is  very  marked, 
and  the  prices  of  some  imports  have  increased  materially,  and  in 
others  have  been  well  maintained  in  spite  of  advanced  insurance 
risks  and  abnormally  high  freight  rates  ruling  under  war  conditions. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  an  exceptional  call  for  American  goods 
not  heretofore  sold  in  great  quantities  in  this  market  and  for  other 
lines  that  could  not  compete  here  with  British  and  continental  manu- 
factures. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  American  exporters  can 
quote  prices  that  will  enable  them  to  capture  and  hold  this  market 
in  such  lines  as  cut  glass,  window  glass,  bottles,  hosiery,  and  various 
lines  of  textile  goods.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  sales  of  American  soft  goods. 

The  war  has  given  an  open  door  to  American  products,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  bright.  Government  orders  have  reduced 
stocks  considerably,  and  local  manufacturers  are  tied  by  Government 
contracts,  and  consequently  the  trade  is  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  supplies.  *" 
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The  trade  opportunities  reported  by  this  consulate  since  the  begin- 
ning of  war  inchide  hosiery,  hollow  ware,  umbrella  materials,  wire 
nails,  textiles  (stockings,  ties,  ladies'  underclothing,  undersldrts, 
directoire  knickers,  bodices,  spencers,  vests,  blouses,  drawers,  sweat- 
ers, cardigan  jackets,  and  haberdashery),  cotton  goods,  gloves,  mil- 
linery, buttons,  laces,  packing  ware,  provisions,  engineering  goods, 
steel  plates  and  angles,  window  glass,  wire  goods,  zinc,  silverware 
(clocks,  etc.),  thermos  flasks,  cut  glass,  wire,  and  electrical  goods. 

The  question  of  delivery  is  perplexing  buyers,  and  has,  in  many 
instances,  restrained  orders,  as  nearly  all  purchases  are  for  prompt 
delivery  or  in  the  immediate  future. 
Lack  of  Shipping  Facilities  and  Increased  Freight  Rates. 

The  year  1914:  opened  with  discouraging  prospects  in  the  shipping 
line.  The  boom  of  the  preceding  year  had  exhausted  itself.  Exports 
and  imports  fell  materially,  and  the  first  months  of  the  year  had  i 
rather  gloomy  outlook  for  shipowners.  The  depression  Avas  ac- 
centuated during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  which  adversely 
affected  commercial  arrangements  and  made  credit  practically  unob- 
tainable. A  growing  scarcity  of  tonnage  was  soon  felt  in  shipping 
circles  owing  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  requisitioned  by  the 
Admiralty  for  transports  and  other  purposes,  to  the  tying  up  of 
ships  of  countries  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  other  causes. 

The  shortage  of  tonnage,  the  pressing  demand  for  coal  in  France 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  anxiety  of  exporters  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Argentina  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices 
prevailing  in  Europe  for  their  products,  raised  freights  in  general 
abnormally  high.  Freight  rates  to  the  East  and  Australia  were  also 
increased,  although,  owing  to  the  poor  crops  of  those  countries,  no 
exceptional  demand  for  tonnage  was  created. 

Dock  laborers  are  receiving  extraordinarily  high  wages  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  men  for  this  class  of  work,  as  a  large  number  have 
enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy.  Considerable  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  inducing  the  men  to  work  full  time,  as  the  high  wages  paid 
enable  them  to  supply  their  wants  by  working  for  a  few  days  per 
week. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  laborers  at  times  delays  local  deliveries  con- 
siderably, which,  combined  with  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  tonnage, 
strengthens  the  high  freight  demands.  Glasgow,  however,  is  free 
from  the  congestion  experienced  at  the  ])orts  of  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester,  the  only  drawback  being  the  shortage  of  labor  at 
times. 
Freight  Rates  New  York  to  Glasgow. 

The  following  are  comparative  freight  rates  from  New  York  to 
Glas£2;ow  before  the  Avar,  and  the  average  for  last  December: 


Articles. 

Before  war. 

Average  for 
December. 

per  ttm. . 

$o.46 

.20 

4.25 

3.G.5 

S4.25to4.00 

9.73 

4.S6 

.36 

$7.90 

Flour          . .     . . 

per  cwt.. 

.27 

per  ton.. 

3.65 

..do.... 

7.29 

Hardware 

do.... 

7.29 

do.... 

14.59 

Textiles 

do.... 

$7.  29  to  9. 73 

Grain 

ner  fiiinrter. . 

.85 
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Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Hardware. 

The  Tolume  of  imports  of  iron  and  steel  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  war  began.  This  is  especially  true  of  manufactures, 
such  as  wire  products,  rods,  and  nails;  also  material  required  for 
war,  such  as  shell  metal,  shells,  and  barbed  wire.  A  slight  increase 
is  noted  in  the  imports  of  pig  iron  from  the  United  States,  and  a 
strong  market  exists  at  i3resent  for  drop  forgings,  ov/ing  to  local 
plants  being  engaged  in  Government  work.  The  only  obstacle  ap- 
l)arently  in  the  way  of  a  boom  in  American  iron  and  steel  imports 
here  is  the  current  high  freight  rates. 

The  war  has  not  affected  the  value  of  copper  imports  to  this  dis- 
trict to  any  appreciable  extent.  No  complaints  are  made  regarding 
delivery,  and  prices  are  practically  the  same  as  formerly. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  zinc  have  been  imported  by  local  firms,  and 
prices  have  nearly  doubled.  The  demand  here  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue during  the  war. 

American  hardware  in  general  shows  increased  sales,  principally 
on  account  of  German  supplies  being  cut  off. 
Trade  in  Wheat,  Flour,  Corn,  Etc. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  foodstuffs  imported  for  consumption  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  is  received  and  distributed  from  Glasgow  as  a 
center.  The  average  weekly  imports  of  wheat  for  the  past  cereal 
year,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  increasing 
quantities  from  Australia,  India,  and  Argentina,  was  about  165,040 
bushels.  The  weekly  output  of  the  Glasgow  flour  mills  approxi- 
mates 2G,000  sacks  of  280  pounds  each.  •  The  imports  of  flour  aver- 
aged 21,000  sacks  per  week  in  1914. 

Indian  corn  ranks  next  in  importance.  Formerly  the  United 
States  furnished  the  supplies  for  this  port,  but  within  the  past  10 
years  the  imports  from  that  source  have  gradually  dwindled  until 
they  are  almost  negligible,  and  supplies  are  now  drawn  chiefly  from 
Argentina  and  the  Danubean  Provinces.  The  average  weekly  im- 
ports last  year  amounted  to  61,890  bushels,  mostly  consumed  by  dis- 
tillers throughout  Scotland  and  corn  flour  and  starch  manufacturers 
in  this  consular  district. 

Barley  from  Canada,  Argentina,  and  the  Danubean  Provinces  is 
imported  in  quantities  averaging  about  53,838  bushels  weekly,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  distilling  and  feeding  purposes. 

The  imports  of  oats  average  about  54,463  bushels  weekly,  and 
come  mostly  from  the  same  sources  as  barley. 

About  20,630  bushels  of  horse  beans  were  imported  within  the 
past  year.  China  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  whence  limited  quan- 
tities of  soya  beans  are  also  imported. 

A  large  modern  elevator  and  granary,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  over 
30,000  long  tons  (ton=2,240  pounds)  has  recently  been  completed  by 
the  Clyde  trustees  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  grain  cargoes  and  to 
provide  for  economy  in  transshipment  and  storage  of  grain. 

Scottish  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

A  marked  decrease  is  shown  in  the  output  of  the  Scottish  ship- 
yards for  the  year  ended  December  30,  1914,  in  comparison  with  the 
year  1913.  The  decrease  caused  no  surprise,  in  fact  it  was  antici- 
pated, as  1913  had  an  enormous  output  of  new  tonnage,  and  the  total 
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production  of  the  year  far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  shipbuilding  industry,  and  it  was  not  thought 
probable  that  this  exceptional  record  would  be  maintained. 

The  production  of  the  yards  of  the  world  for  1914  was  3.153  ves- 
sels of  3,471,937  tons  and  2,986,819  horsepower,  compared  with  3,890 
vessels  of  3,984,556  tons  and  3,822,499  horsepower  for  1913. 


1 


Country. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

British  possessions 
Foreign  countries. 

Total 


Vessels. 


912 

4S8 

24 

280 

2,186 


Tons. 


1,100,321 

745,336 

131,916 

59, 025 

1,947,958 


3, 890     3, 984, 556 


Ilorse- 
power. 


756, 945 

686,025 

113.590 

20,062 

2, 245, 277 


3, 822, 499 


1914 


Vessels. 


817 
454 
23 

259 
1,600 


3,153 


Tons. 


966,839 

508,945 

246,370 

56,760 

1,693,023 


3,471,937 


Horse- 
power. 


639,654 

540, 290 

186,890 

23,776 

1,596,209 


2, 986. 819 


The  following  table  shows  the  output  at  the  different  shipbuilding 
districts  of  Scotland : 


1913 

1914 

Shipyards. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Horse- 
power. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Horse- 
power. 

TheCIydo 

353 
23 
10 

102 

692,601 
19,519 
18,157 
15,059 

649,240 

7,355 

6,225 

23,205 

307 
18 
18 

111 

460,258 
19,7,« 
13,335 
15,619 

496,120 

The  Forth 

9.440 

The  Tay 

10  200 

The  Dee 

24,530 

Total 

488 

745,336 

686,025 

454 

508,945 

540,290 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Clyde,  which  is  entirely 
in  this  consular  district,  produces  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  turned  out 
in  Scotland.  These  figures  do  not  include  warships,  of  which  a  large 
tonnage  is  annually  constructed  on  the  Clyde. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1913  from  this  consulate  (published  in 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Eeports  for  Apr.  30,1914)  the  Clyde  total 
production  for  1913,  including  naval  work,  consisted  of  370  vessels  of 
756,796  tons  and  1,111,440  horsepower,  so  that  the  naval  work  of 
1913  produced  on  the  Clyde  consisted  of  17  vessels  of  64,195  tons  and 
462,200  horsepower,  and  the  mercantile  vessels  numbered  353  of 
692,601  tons  and  649,240  horsepower. 

As  the  tonnage  credited  to  the  Clyde  for  1914  does  not  include 
Government  work,  the  decreased  output  is  not  actually  as  great  as  it 
appears.  In  any  event,  it  has  not  affected  the  demand  for  labor  and 
material.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  three  of  the  largest  ship- 
building and  engineering  plants  on  the  Clyde  were  converted,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  into  Government  dockyards. 

Output  and  Deposits  of  Coal. 

The  importance  of  the  coal  trade  in  Scotland  is  second  to  no  other 
industry  in  the  country.  The  entire  output  in  1913  was  42,456,576 
tons,  about  three-fifths  of  which  was  credited  to  Glasgow  consular 
district. 

While  the  coal  industry  of  Glasgow  and  district  has  for  upward 
of  a  century  been  noted  as  one  of  the  chief  commercial  assets  of  the 
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country,  its  marvelous  development  can  readily  be  grasped  when  it 
is  considered  that  in  1827  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  Glasgow 
and  exported  from  the  Clyde  was  about  G00,000  tons,  and  the  annual 
shipments  now  from  the  Clyde  reach  approximately  4,000,000  tons, 
with  a  proportionately  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  consumed 
by  industries  in  Glasgow  and  other  districts  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

According  to  the  royal  commission  in  1905,  the  total  quantity  of 
coal  estimated  in  Scotland  as  available  in  seams  of  1  foot  and  up- 
ward to  a  depth  not  exceeding  4,000  feet  was  15,681,450,35(5  tons, 
fully  two-thirds  of  which  was  in  seams  of  not  less  than  24  inches  in 
thickness. 

Through  the  introduction  and  extensive  use  of  coal-cutting  ma- 
chinery and  face  conveyors,  seams  heretofore  deemed  unworkable  are 
now  being  operated  to  profitable  advantage.  The  introduction  of 
electricity  for  power  purposes  in  some  plants  has  been  found  to  be  of 
great  economical  advantage,  especially  where  the  same  have  displaced 
small  steam  installations.  Gas  engines  are  also  proving  a  factor  in 
coal  economy  and  consequently  are  growing  in  demand. 

The  total  exports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  in  1914  were 
59,039,880  tons,  a  decrease  of  14,360,238  tons  compared  with  1913. 
Scotland  exported  8,378,309  tons  in  1914,  a  decrease  of  2,058,888  tons 
on  the  total  exports  for  1913.  The  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  cessation  of  shipments  to  Germany  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Shipments  of  Coal  from  Scotland  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  countries  to  which  Scotland 
exported  coal  during  1913  and  1914,  and  the  quantities  to  each : 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

other  countries  of  Europe. 


Total  to  Europe 9,756,258 


Tons. 

189,191 
1,311,568 

878, 765 
2, 449, 674 

355, 278 

907.517 

670.  SOO 
1,055,119 

169, 849 
1, 446, 643 

321,856 


1914 


Toils. 

95,859 

1,283,864 

1,091,878 

1,224,622 

293, 100 

892, 964 

6S3,0.3S 

548, 032 

165,312 

1,247,163 

236,360 


7, 762, 192 


Countries 


Countries  other  than  Eu- 
rope   

Total  exports 

Shipments  to  home  ports 
and  bunker  coal 

Tolal  shipments 


Tons. 
680, 939 


10, 437, 197 
6,188,935 


1914 


Tom. 
616,117 


8,378,309 
5,733,903 


Condition  of  the  Pig-iron  Industry. 

The  pig-iron  industry  Avas  quiet  during  1914,  with  prices  generally 
prevailing  at  a  moderately  low  level  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sharp  rise  in  August,  when  war  was  declared.  This 
spasmodic  rise  Avas  of  brief  duration,  and  the  reaction  sent  the  price 
of  Cleveland  Warrants,  Avhich  generally  influence  Scottish  War- 
rants, to  the  loAvest  price  touched  (Oct.  15)  during  the  year,  48s.  7d. 
($11.81).  A  sharp  advance  in  December  brought  the  closing  price 
of  the  year  up  to  54s.  4^d.  ($13.22),  the  highest  recorded. 

The  December  advance  appears  to  have  been  based  on  a  more  sub- 
stantial foundation  than  the  previous  one,  but  the  abnormal  circum- 
stances created  by  the  Avar  render  it  exceptionally  difficult  for  those 
long  experienced  in  the  iron  trade  to  form  any  reliable  forecast  for 
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1915.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  will  be 
sustained  during  the  war,  but  so  much  depends  upon  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  the  final  results  and  terms  of  settlement  that  there  is 
wide  scope  for  expert  forecasts,  and  sharp  fluctuations  may  arise  in 
the  market  from  time  to  time  as  the  war  progresses. 

The  folloAving  is  an  approximate  statement  of  foreign  shipments 
of  Scotch  pig  iron  for  the  past  two  years: 


Exported  to — 


France 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Kethcr- 

lanils 

Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 

Norway 

nussia  and  Turkey 


1913 


Tons. 
5,949 


14,941 


5,402 
3S5 


Tons. 

89S 


2,749 
3, 479 


Exported  to — 


Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy 

United  States 

British  North  America 

Australia,    East    Indies,    China, 
Japan,  etc 


1913 


Terns. 
2,913 
11,023 
3,039 
8,777 

48,195 


1914 


Tcms. 
4,122 
9,178 
3,0G0 
4,788 

21, m 


The  Steel  Industry. 

The  return  from  capital  employed  in  the  steel  industry  during  the 
j-ear  ended  December,  1914,  was,  generally  speaking,  not  satisfac- 
tory. During  the  first  half  of  the  year  heavy  imports  of  German 
plates  were  made  at  prices  that  were  unremunerative  to  Scotch 
producers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  ship  plates  were  £6  7s.  6d.  ($31.02), 
boiler  plates  £7  7s.  6d.  ($35.88),  and  angles  £5  10s.  ($26.70)  per  ton 
Clj^de  delivery  or  equal,  less  5  per  cent.  These  prices  were  main- 
tained until  March,  from  which  period  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
ship  plates  declined  to  £5  12s.  6d.  ($27.37)  and  boiler  plates  to 
£5  17s.  6d.  ($28.58).  At  these  unprofitable  figures  new  contracts 
with  Germany  ceased,  and  Scotch  merchants  continued  to  take  de- 
livery of  contracts  previously  made,  all  of  which  were  not  exhausted 
when  the  war  broke  out.  '  As  angles  and  sections  were  not  subject  to 
foreign  comi^etition,  the  price  of  same  was  not  affected  during  this 
period. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  orders  for  large  quantities  of  high- 
tensile  bars  were  placed  by  the  British  and  French  Governments. 
This,  in  addition  to  a  demand  for  merchant  tonnage  at  the  same 
period,  raised  the  price  of  steel,  and  the  year  closed  with  ship  plates 
quoted  at  £7  5s.  ($35.28),  boiler  plates  at  £7  10s.  ($36.50),  and  angles 
at  £7  ($34.00)  per  ton  basis. 

If  the  ship3^ards  can  keep  enough  workmen  at  home  to  build  ships 
rapidly  enough  to  demand  a  constant  supply  of  material  from  the 
steel  Avorks,  the  prices  of  steel  above  quoted,  if  not  increased,  are 
sure  to  be  maintained. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
for  plates  and  angles  for  the  j^ears  1913  and  1914: 


Ship  plates. 

Angles. 

Boiler  plates. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

nigh. 

Low. 

1913 

$40.  75 
35.27 

$31. 02 
27.37 

?38. 93 
34.06 

S29.20 
26.76 

«44.  40 
36.49 

135.88 

1914 

28.58 

Sheet  makers  had  a  similar  experience  to  plate  makers.    During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  jear  they  had  no  difficulty  in  importing 
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semimanufactured  material  from  the  Continent  at  low  prices.    After 
the  war  began  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  in  the  home  market  at 
greatly  enhanced  values,  but  later  found  they  could  get  more  satis- 
factory rates  with  American  producers. 
Last  Year's  Business  in  Machinery,  Motors,  Valves,  Etc. 

'  During  the  early  months  of  the  year  considerable  business  was 
done  in  the  sugar-machinery  line,  principally  with  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  and  although  the  volume  of  business  secured  was  fairly 
satisfactory,  there  was  a  decided  slackening  of  the  brisk  business  of 
the  previous  few  years.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decrease  is  attributed 
to  the  low  price  which  the  sugar  planters  were  obliged  to  take  for 
their  good  crops  of  cane.  A  promising  trade  was  also  cut  off  through 
foreign  financial  dislocation,  brought  about  by  the  war.  A  shortage 
of  labor  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  added  further  to  the 
depression. 

A  satisfactory  business  v/as  done  in  equipping  battleships,  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  large  mail  and  passenger  steamers,  and  Diesel  motor 
vessels  with  electric  hydraulic  steering  gear. 

i  Machine-tool  manufacturers  were  busy  during  the  3^ear  in  filling 
orders  for  high-speed  radial  and  vertical  drilling  machines  and  for 
horizontal  boring,  drilling,  milling,  screw  cutting,  and  facing  ma- 
chines for  general  engineering  works. 

I     Manufacturers  of  various  patented  specialities  in  valves,  such  as 

/'reducing  valves,"  "surplus  valves,"  "emergency  stop  and  regulat- 
ing valves,"  and  "full-bore  safety  valves,"  did  a  good  business, 
orders  to  supply  the  latest  ships  for  the  Bitrish  Navy  having  been 
secured.    There  was  also  a  large  output  of  sluice  valves,  h.  p.  and  i.  p. 

'Valves,  and  water  valves  that  measure  the  flow  of  all  fluids.  There 
was  a  steady  demand  for  air  compressors  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  prospects  for  1915  are  all  that  could  be  desired.    The  compressors 

'manufactured  vary  from  2  horsepower  up  to  units  of  100  horse- 

'  power,  suited  for  all  pressures  from  6  pounds  up  to  120  pounds  per 

'square  inch. 

j     Patent  flour  mills  sold  well,  and  a  good  business  to  India  is  re- 
ported. 
Good  Year  for  the  Locomotive  Industry. 

I  The  year  1913  closed  with  bright  promise  for  1914  in  the  locomo- 
tive industry.  Sufficient  orders  were  carried  over  to  warrant  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  situation.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  came  too 
late  in  the  year  to"  seriously  affect  the  forecast,  so  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  year  Avas  one  of  marked  prosperity  to  locomotive  builders. 
Orders  for  new  work  during  the  second  half  of  the  yer.r  did  not 
materialize  as .  anticipated,  owing  to  the  w^ar.  Some  orders  were 
booked  to  replace  locomotives  sunk  by  the  enemy  while  in  transport. 
All  orders  placed  in  Germany  by  British  customers  for  locomotives 
and  locomotive  material  had,  of  course,  to  be  canceled,  and  most  of 
this  work  was  finally  secured  by  British  builders. 

In  the  foreign  trade  India  is  credited  with  first  place,  South 
America  coming  second. 

When  the  war  closes  an  unprecedented  demand  for  rolling  stock 
will  undoubtedly  arise  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  firms 
prepared  to  execute  orders  without  delay  will  be  in  an  advantageous 
position.    The  North  British  Locomotive  Co.   (Ltd.),  Glasgow,  the 
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largest  locomotive  concern  here,  a  combination  of  three  different 
firms,  employs  8,000  men,  and  is  equipped  to  turn  out  upward  of 
700  main-line  locomotives  and  tenders  per  annum. 

Activity  in  the  Automobile  Industry. 

Groat  activity  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  the  motor-car  industry 
in  this  country  during  the  lirst  seven  months  of  1914.  All  classes  of 
motor  vehicles,  pleasure  and  commercial,  w^ere  in  demand,  and  until 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  year  promised  to  be  a  record  one.  The  fac- 
tories in  this  district,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  Great  Britain,  were 
well  booked  up  with  orders  and  fully  employed.  Manufacturers, 
aware  of  the  growing  demand  within  the  past  two  years  for  a  lighter 
and  lower  priced  touring  car,  were  prepared  to  turn  out  in  quantity 
to  meet -all  demands.  The  demand  for  automobiles  above  25  horse- 
power is  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  it  was  five  years  ago,  but  a  good 
business  was  done  in  the  higher  power  and  price  cars  before  the  war 
began. 

No  statistics  are  available  showing  the  imports  of  motor  cars  and 
parts  into  this  district,  but  the  value  of  said  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1914  were  valued  at  $31,553,219,  compared  with 
$36,064,867  for  1913. 

Anticipating  an  increased  demand  for  cars,  manufacturers  had 
made  considerable  extensions  to  their  works.  During  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  orders  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  demand 
was  principally  for  vehicles  wath  a  net  load  capacity  of  10  hundred- 
weight to  3  tons,  in  which  were  included  a  large  number  of  bus 
chassis  and  charabancs,  which  have  become  popular  in  this  country. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  wear  on  roads  in  a  number  of  districts, 
due  to  the  heavy  motor  traffic,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  early 
legislation  was  probable  that  would  place  a  considerable  tax  on  motor 
vehicles  with  a  load  capacity  above  3  tons.  This  naturally  had  a 
tendency  to  cause  some  users  to  hesitate  about  placing  their  orders 
for  petrol  conveyances  to  carry  4,  5,  and  6  ton  loads  as  formerly. 

Motor  Cars  Impressed  into  Public  Service. 

Immediatel}'  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  British  "War  Department 
impressed  into  the  service  the  principal  makes  of  motor  vehicles  with 
a  load  capacity  of  30  hundredweight  and  upward  and  the  entire 
output  of  3  and  4  ton  chassis  of  14  of  the  principal  commercial  motor- 
vehicle  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain.  This  caused  an  active  de- 
mand for  all  types  of  lighter  commercial  vehicles  to  supply  the  vrants 
of  users  wdio  had  their  horses  and  motor  vehicles  impressed. 

The  French,  Belgium,  and  Russian  Governments  have  also  been 
large  buyers  of  all  classes  of  commercial  motor  vehicles,  ambulances, 
etc.;  and  while  the  respective  manufacturers  have  been  woiking 
night  and  day,  it  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
large  number  of  orders  offered.  Owing  to  the  great  advances  in  the 
prices  of  raw  material  and  in  wages,  also  the  difficulty  in  getting 
sufficient  labor,  a  general  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  prices  had  to  be 
made.  This,  however,  buyers  gladly  paid,  as  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing some  kind  of  vehicle  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  to 
many. 

Large  extensions  are  again  being  made  to  the  respective  works,  and 
while,  no  doubt,  the  touring-car  manufacturers  will  feel  the  effects 
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of  the  war  for  a  considerable  period  after  its  termination,  the  out- 
look for  commercial  motor  vehicles  in  this  country  is  bright. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  the  demand  for  ordinary  touring  cars 
for  pleasure  purposes  practically  ceased,  and  many  manufacturers 
had  to  reduce  their  outputs  considerably. 
Opening  for  American  Electrical  Goods. 

There  was  never  a  better  time  for  American  manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical goods  to  establish  permanent  business  connections  in  this 
country  than  at  present.  There  are  unlimited  possibilities  in  every 
electrical  department  that  American  manufacturers  in  this  line 
should  not  fail  to  grasp.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  local  and 
individual  requirements  must  be  considered.  For  example,  there 
is  no  standard  voltage  in  Great  Britain.  When  an  ekctrical  plant, 
especially  corporation  work,  is  installed,  it  seems  to  be  left  to  the 
option  of  the  electrical  engineer  employed  as  to  what  voltage  and 
kind  of  current  should  be  used;  consequently  the  difl'erent  voltages 
are  numerous  and  conflicting. 

Manufacturers  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  a  great  many  high 
voltages  have  to  be  contended  with  in  Great  Britain.  For  example, 
250  volts  is  quite  common  here,  while  it  appears  that  it  is  the  ex- 
ception in  the  United  States,  where,  say,  110  volts  is  nearly  stand- 
ard. Many  manufacturers,  for  example,  send  out  electrical  vacuum 
cleaners  with  motors  of  same  wound  up  for  high  voltages  as  specified, 
but  they  include  a  switch  for  only  one-half  of  the  pressure.  Con- 
sequently this  burns  out,  and  the  whole  outfit  is  blamed  by  those  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  operation. 

In  electric  glow  lamps  only  the  bayonet  fitting  is  used  in  Great 
Britain.  ^Many  American  makers  send  screw  fittings,  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  on  this  market.  It  is  details  like  these  that  make 
or  mar  a  business.  Some  competitors  would  copy  an  article  even  to 
a  fault,  but  the  quality  of  American  lines  is  such  that,  if  adaptable, 
they  will  always  sell  on  their  merits. 

Business  here  is  worth  striving  for,  as  in  the  near  future  British 
makers  can  not  possibly  cope  with  the  demand,  and  if  American 
manufacturers  will  grasp  the  present  opportunity  permanent  busi- 
ness relations  can  be  established. 

With  a  view  to  establishing  trade,  it  is  suggested  that  American 
manufacturers  should  get  in  touch  with  reliable  firms  who  can  buy 
on  their  own  account.  There  are  plenty  of  firms  who  can  afford  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  order.  It  is  admitted  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  manufacturers  are  first  class,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  reputable  American  firms  can  not  greatly  increase  tlieir 
turnover  in  this  district  and  establish  new  connections.  Everything 
electrical  is  wanted,  and  the  demand  for  domestic  appliances  is  in- 
creasing daily. 

The  Timber  aad  Lumber  Trade. 

During  the  month  of  August  and  early  in  September  there  was 
little  done  in  the  timber  and  lumber  lines,  but  since  then  and  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  transacted  to  meet 
Government  requirements. 

The  needs  of  the  different  industries  of  Glasgow  and  the  valley 
of  the  Clyde  call  for  the  regular  importation  of  upward  of  70  dif- 
ferent species  of  foreign  woods,  the  different  kinds  of  which  vary 
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greatly  from  many  causes,  but  chiefly  from  climatic  conditions,  area 
of  growth,  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  market  opened  encouragingly, 
followed  soon  by  a  tendency  to  dullness,  which  condition  continued 
more  or  less  throughout  the  year.  This  was  attributed  to  the  belief 
that  values  were  not  likely  to  be  maintained,  in  view  of  an  unfavor- 
able prospect  in  shipbuilding,  the  main  support  of  the  timber  market. 
It  was  also  thought  that  imports  were  heavier  than  the  demauds 
warranted;  conse(iuently  merchants  bought  just  enough  to  supply 
immediate  requirements,  expecting  prices  to  fall.  The  war  brought 
the  timber  trade  practically  to  a  standstill. 

A  shortage  in  packing-case  material  soon  became  evident,  with  the 
result  that  prices  advanced  30  to  40  per  cent  within  a  few  weeks. 

As  Russia' could  not  be  depended  on  to  supply  the  market,  im- 
portations from  Canada  and  Sweden  at  advanced  prices  were  made 
to  supply  the  deficit.  : 

Supplies  of  Timber  for  Government  Use — Other  Demands. 

A  demand  for  timber  was  created  by  Government  orders  for  huts, 
beds,  tables,  and  other  necessities  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  i 

The  loss  of  steamers  and  the  advance  in  freight  rates  brought 
orders  to  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  yards  for  new  tonnage  that  other-, 
wise  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  received.  A  shortage 
of  supply  in  teak  caused  an  advance  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year's  prices.  I 

Furniture  woods,  except  3-ply  wood,  that  were  in  active  demand  at 
high  prices  at  the  close  of  191-3  Aveakened  gradually  under  the  pres- 
sure of  heavy  imports,  but  there  was  evidence  of  improvement  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  j 

A  limited  business  was  done  in  American  hardAvoods,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  depleted  stocks  and  higher  freights  gave  the 
market  a  firmer  tone.  Quebec  oak  and  elm  logs,  Californian  red- 
wood, green  heart,  hickory,  and  ash  remained  firm  in  price  at  about 
the  1913  prices. 

With  decreasing  stocks  and  buyers  disinclined  to  import  under  the 
present  high  freight  rates,  prices  are  bound  to  rise  eventually  in  this 
market.  i 

How  Lumber  Supplies  Arrive  at  Glasgow.  1 

Only  about  half  of  the  timber  consumed  in  this  district  is  im- 
ported direct  to  Glasgow,  as  the  large-dimensioned  timber  can  be 
more  profitably  handled  afloat;  consequently  logs  from  Canada, 
British  Columbia,  the  United  States,  and  other  places  intended  for 
Glasgow  are  mostly  discharged  at  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  30  miles 
below  Glasgow.  These  are  floated  to  timber  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Greenock  and  shipped  thence  by  water  or  rail  as  desired. 

Baltic  and  White  Sea  exports,  chiefly  deals  and  battens,  for  con- 
venience are  shipped  to  ports  on  the  east  of  Scotland,  principally 
Grangemouth,  whence  they  are  either  transshipped  in  barges  via  the 
Forth  &  Clyde  Canal  to  Glasgow  timber  j'^ards  situated  thereon  or 
brought  by  rail  direct  to  the  city. 

The  wood  imported  direct  to  Glasgow  harbors  during  1914 
amounted  to  199,385  loads  (50  cubic  feet  per  load),  which  represents 
about  one-half  of  the  total  importation.  The  imports  at  Grange- 
mouth during  the  year  totaled  3G0,239  loads,  a  large  jjroportion  of 
which  was  transshipped  direct  to  Glasgow. 
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The  Leather  Trade — Army  Contracts  for  Shoes,  Etc. 

There  are  fewer  concerns  now  interested  in  tanning,  currying,  boot 
manufacturing,  and  belt  making  in  Glasgow  than  20  years  ago.  The 
output,  however,  has  been  well  maintained  and  seems  likely  to  in- 
crease, as  the  plants  are  modernly  equipped.  Some  of  the  firms 
have  good  connections  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
and  others  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States. 

A  steady  demand  existed  early  in  the  j^ear  for  all  classes  of  leather 
and  values  fluctuat<?d  little.  As  the  year  advanced,  buyers  looked 
for  some  concessions  in  price,  but  with  small  stocks  on  hand  the  hide 
market  held  firm  and  prices  advanced  on  light  and  middle  weight 
sole  leather. 

When  the  war  broke  out  an  exceptional  demand  for  boots,  sad- 
dlery, and  accoutrements  to  supply  the  British  and  French  Armies 
was  seriously  felt,  the  supply  not  being  equal  to  the  demand.  As 
most  of  the  tanners  were  practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  sum- 
mer months  on  account  of  a  strike,  and  regular  supplies  from  Ger- 
many, especially  of  upper  leather,  were  cut  off,  the  situation  became 
acute.  Prices  advanced  20  to  50  per  cent,  with  buj^ers  eager  to  take 
all  supplies  as  soon  as  offered  on  the  market.  Army  contracts  dis- 
tributed among  manufacturers  capable  of  doing  the  work  required 
have  kept  the  factories  unusually  busy. 

The  scarcity  of  sole  and  upper  leather  necessitated  importations 
from  the  United  States,  which,  at  first,  were  purchased  at  compara- 
tively reasonable  prices.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  American 
leather,  especially  in  what  are  known  as  upper  grades,  suitable  for 
military  purposes. 

Although  prices  have  advanced  considerably,  the  demand  con- 
tinues firm  and  is  likely  to  for  some  time,  as  dealers  have  large 
French  and  Russian  army  orders  to  fill. 

It  is  reported  that  Great  Britain  is  not  able  to  cope  with  all  orders 
offered,  and  consequently  contracts  have  been  placed  in  the  United 
States,  where  prices  are  said  to  have  advanced  accordingly. 
The  Wool  Market  and  Supplies. 

The  wool  season  of  1014-15  opened  with  high  promise  of  a  good 
year's  trade,  but  the  declaration  of  war  for  a  time  seriously  checked 
advancing  prosperous  conditions.  White-faced  wools  were  in  good 
demand  and  freely  taken  up  by  users  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  as  stocks  of  the  previous  year  had  been  entirely  cleared  out. 
Early  in  September  users  again  came  into  the  market,  and  by  Octo- 
ber 1  all  classes  of  white-faced  wools  were  in  demand  at  advancing 
rates.  There  were  practically  no  shipments  of  these  classes  to  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  being  used  by  the  home  manufacturers 
for  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing,  etc.  Stocks  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  by  the  end  of  November  values  were  higher  than  they 
had  been  in  many  years. 

The  stocks  of  Scotch  black-faced  wools  on  the  market  were  limited 
when  the  new  season  opened.  Home  users  bought  moderately,  but 
the  United  States  purchased  considerable  quantities.  When  the  war 
broke  out  large  quantities  of  American  purchases  remained  to  be 
shipped.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  shipments  w-ere  completed  be- 
fore the  Government  prohibition  against  the  shipments  of  wools 
went  into  effect. 
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The  British  carpet  trade  was  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  and 
consequently  carpet  manufacturers  j^urchased  wool  in  limited  quan- 
tities. 

The  prospects  for  1915  are  encouraging,  as  the  shortage  of  demand 
from  the  carpet  trade  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  demand  from 
home  manufacturers  working  under  army  contracts.  American  users 
are  ordering  freelj^,  both  of  Scotch  fleece  and  skin  wool  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  permits  to  ship  their  goods. 

Arrangements  in  process  are  expected  to  lead  to  the  granting  of 
permits  whereby  shipments  can  be  made. 

■Unsatisfactory  Year  for  Textile  Manufactures  in  General. 

Textile  manufacturers  in  Scotland  have  had  a  trying  year,  and 
those  who  found  it  impracticable  to  adapt  their  plants  to  the  manu- 
facture of  khaki  cloths,  flannel  shirtings,  and  blankets  for  military 
jDurposes  were  hard  hit.  Trade  in  general  was  quiet  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  the  mills  in  Glasgow  and  district  i)roducing 
curtains,  lace,  and  fine  dress  fabrics  suffered  from  lack  of  orders 
after  the  war  broke  out. 

In  cotton  lines,  the  volume  of  trade  with  the  United  States  did  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  and  the  trade  with  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Brazil  was  disappointing. 

Glasgow  manufacturers  in  the  flannel  line  were  unable  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  extraordinary  stimulus  given  to  their  industry  by 
the  opening  of  hostilities.  Belgium,  their  main  source  of  supply  of 
raw  material,  was  precluded  from  forwarding  material  from  the 
opening  days  of  the  war,  and  manufacturers  had  to  look  to  English 
spinners  to  supply  yarns  for  their  requirements  to  fill  the  heavy 
orders  booked.  Spinners  could  not  supply  yarns  fast  enough  to  en- 
able weavers  to  fill  Government  orders  promptly.  Great  activity 
prevails  among  flannel  weavers,  who,  however,  are  laboring  under  the 
scarcity  of  skilled  female  labor. 

The  fancy  woolen  dress  trade  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  practi- 
cally suspended  through  lack  of  supplies,  and  manufacturers  of 
w^aterproof  cloths  were  similarly  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  con- 
tinental markets,  which  took  a  large  proportion  of  their  output. 

Trade  in  Coal-Tar  Products. 

The  coal-tar  industry  has  developed  considerably  in  recent  years, 
and  the  gas  works,  coke  ovens,  and  blast  furnaces  are  reaping  ad- 
vantages accordingly.  The  principal  products  obtained  here  from 
coal  tar  by  distilling  are  pitch,  used  in  making  briquettes  for  fuel 
for  home  and  export  purposes,  creosote  oil  used  by  railways  and  dock 
authorities  for  the  preservation  of  railway  sleepers  and  wharf  piles 
and  wood  used  for  other  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  creosote  oil 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  the  British  Navy  purchases 
large  quantities  for  the  use  of  Diesel  and  marine  engines.  Among 
the  other  products  obtained  from  coal  tar  are  benzol  and  benzine  for 
motor  vehicles,  carbolic  and  disinfectants,  sheep  dip,  and  tar  for  road 
spraying. 
The  Glasgow  Cyanide  Plant. 

In  1891  a  Glasgow  chemist  evolved  the  process  for  the  economical 
recovery  of  gold  and  silver  from  refractory  ores.  The  world's  annual 
output  of  gold  at  that  time  was  7,000,000  ounces,  and  is  now  approxi- 
mately 22,000,000  ounces,  25  per  cent  of  which  is  recovered  by  cyanide. 
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The  introduction  of  the  cyanide  process  by  the  Cassel  Cyanide 
Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Glasgow,  the  largest  cyanide  manufacturing  concern 
in  existence,  has  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  gold-mining 
industry.  Without  cyanide  gold  mining  could  not  be  operated  at  a 
profit  to-day  on  the  Eand. 

The  Glasgow  cyanide  plant  is  working  at  full  capacity,  and  the 
writer  is  informed  that  the  company  produces  a  sufficient  amount  for 
all  British  purposes  and  is  furnishing  the  requirements  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. 
Successful  Year  for  American  Fruit. 

The  prospects  of  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada  last  year  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
the  usual  imports  of  deciduous  fruits  from  California  and  other 
States  would  be  curtailed  considerably.  The  war,  however,  reversed 
anticipated  conditions,  and  the  export  trade  of  deciduous  fruits  from 
the  United  States  was  highly  successful. 

Heavy  shipments  of  apples  have  been  received  in  British  ports, 
and  but  for  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  increased  freights  a  still 
greater  supply  would  have  been  received. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  a  leading  importer  here  that  Glasgow  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  a  port  for  the  importation  of  fruit  and  pro- 
visions which  require  refrigeration.  There  seems  to  be  an  almost 
entire  lack  of  refrigeration  on  the  steamers  even  between  this  port 
and  New  York. 

The  service  from  Boston  and  Portland  is  somewhat  better,  because 
the  steamers  that  trade  with  the  Canadian  ports  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec  have  better  refrigeration,  and  when  these  Canadian  ports 
are  closed  the  vessels  are  transferred  to  the  New  England  ports, 
but  as  this  takes  place  late  in  the  season  the  deficiency  of  refrigerated 
space  is  only  modified  to  the  extent  referred  to. 

The  Sugar  Market  and  Prices. 

The  market  for  foreign  refined  sugar  opened  in  January,  1914, 
with  a  tendency  to  dullness.  Supplies  were  abundant  and  prospects 
discouraged  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  beet  culture  on  the  Continent  in  the  spring.  First 
marks  granulated  were  quoted  at  the  opening  of  the  year  at  $2.70 
per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg.  The  highest  price 
quoted  in  the  first  six  months  was  $2.85  in  the  closing  week  of  May, 
which  dropped  to  $2.73  at  the  end  of  June.  In  July  the  market  was 
firmer  around  $2.79  till  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  dis- 
turbed political  situation  on  the  Continent  caused  an  advance  to 
$3.07  and  $3.10  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

Government  Control  of  Sugar  Market. 

The  opening  of  hostilities  shut  off  importation  of  sugar  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  on  which  countries  Great  Britain  depended 
for  its  largest  supplies  of  white  sugar,  with  the  result  that  the  mar- 
ket became  suddenly  panic  stricken,  and  prices  of  fine  sugar  rose  to 
$12.16  per  hundredweight  duty  paid.  The  Government,  realizing 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  took  over  the  control  of  the  market  and 
fixed  maximum  selling  prices  which  crushed  speculation,  when  prices 
soon  reacted.  The  Government  made  heavy  purchases  of  sugar,  and 
appointed  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  deal  with  the  sugar  supply. 
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The  Government  purchases  of  refined  sugar  consisted  chiefly  of 
American  and  Dutch  granulated,  white  Java,  and  Mauritius  crystals. 
Considerable  quantities  of  these  sugars  were  also  imported  by  mer- 
chants and  brokers  (as  well  as  Danish,  Spanish,  and  Italian  granu- 
lated). The  high  price  also  attracted  small  shipments  of  Australian 
granulated  and  refined  Indian  to  British  ports. 

On  October  21  the  Government  prohibited  traders'  imports,  re- 
duced the  selling  price  of  $7.20  to  $6.68  per  hundredweight,  which 
caused  numerous  traders  to  lose  on  their  stocks.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  arrival  of  imports  exceeded  the  demand,  and  large 
quantities  of  sugar  were  warehoused  for  future  requirements.  The 
November  and  December  prices  were  as  follows:  American  granu- 
lated, $6.68;  white  Java,  $6.68  to  $6.80;  white  Mauritius  crj'stals  ex 
quay,  duty  paid,  $6.10.  The  price  of  white  Mauritius  crj-stals  was 
before  the  end  of  the  yenv  reduced  by  the  Government  to  $5.37,  duty 
paid,  to  confectioners  and  jam  manufacturers.  This  action  destroyed 
trade  confidence  in  the  general  market  until  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  sugar  supply  gave  notice  on  December  17  that  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  prices  would  not  be  made  in  the  meantime. 
Operation  of  the  Sugar  Refineries. 

There  are  six  sugar  refineries  at  present  in  operation  in  this  con- 
sular district,  situated  at  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  and  famous  as  a 
sugar  center.  The  heavy  continental  beet  crop  available  until  the 
beginning  of  August  increased  the  competition  of  foreign  refined 
sugars  to  such  an  extent  that  refiners  at  times  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  working  margins,  while  in  some  instances 
the  works  were  closed  temporarily  to  avoid  a  loss.  Meltings  show  a 
marked  decline  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  66  per  cent 
of  same  being  composed  of  cane  sugars  as  against  31  per  cent  beet. 

The  prices  given  above  and  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment covers  the  situation  locall}''  as  well  as  generally  throughout 
Britain. 

The  exports  of  Clyde  sugars  (exclusive  of  those  via  Leith)  have 
been  as  follows  for  the  past  three  years : 


Destination. 


France,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  north  of  Europe. 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  United  States 

India,  Japan,  Cape  Colony,  etc 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean 

Tons 


Tons. 

7,113 

4, 119 

46 

239 


Tom. 

4,752 

2,5?3 

112 

178 


Tom. 
2,738 
1,403 
32 


11,517 


7,615 


Exports  from  Glasgow  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

During  lOli  the  exports  from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States  showed 
an  increase  of  $1,931,587  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  increases  were  in  thread,  machinery,  leather  and  skins, 
whisky,  and  wool,  while  the  largest  decreases  occurred  in  shipments 
of  ammonia,  creosote,  and  cotton  goods. 

The  increase  in  machinery  exports  amounted  to  $519,135.  This 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  sewing 
machines  and  parts  manufactured  by  the  Singer  jManufacturing  Co., 
whose  works  are  situated  in  this  district,  and  which  were  ultimately 
destined  for  South  America,  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  reex- 
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ported  to  South  America.  Exports  of  leather  and  skins  increased 
by  $952,820,  the  whole  of  which  took  place  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  w^ar  and  w\as  due  to  shortage  of  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  at 
the  American  consulate  at  Glasgow  for  the  United  States  and  j^os- 
sessions  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


1913 


1914 


Articles. 


1913 


1914 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Animals:  Horses 

Aluminum,    manufactures 

of 

Antimony,  ore,  regulus,  or 

metal 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 
medicines: 

Totash 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of. . 

Dead  or  creosote  oil 

Extracts  for  tanning,  n.  e.  s. . 
Magnesite,    calcined,     not 

purified 

Coal  and  coke 

Copper,  manufactures  of: 
Composition  metal,  cop- 
per chief  value 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Thread 

Cloth,  etc.,  dyed,  col- 
ored, printed 

All  other  piece  goods, 

etc 

Fire-clay  goods 

Fibers: 

Unmanufactured  flax... 
Manufactures  of  flax  or 

ramie 

Fish:  Herring 

Fruits:  Preserves  and  jel- 
lies  

Hatter's  furs 

Glass  and  glassware:  Lenses 

and  optical  instruments . . 

Hides    and    skins:      Calf, 

green,  or  pickled 

Hide    cutttigs,    raw,    and 

other  glue  stock 

Household  effects 

Gutta  psreha,  manufactures 

of 

Iron,  pig 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Building     forms     and 

other  structura  1  shapes. 

Ingots,   blooms,   slabs, 

etc.,  of  steel 

Another 


535,911 
44,S13 


5<;,  673 
2,072,607 
1,710,200 


8,250 

60,877 

256, 307 

152,021 

1,228,949 
25,351 

115,585 

56, 214 
705,325 

49, 104 


20,312 

137, 220 

5,277 
23,014 

6, 030 
2G, 493 


19,210 

66, 943 
33, 198 


S3, 520 

6,499 

165 


16, 257 
1,838,521 
1, 327, 454 

11,726 

3,037 
25,642 


33, 832 

532,135 

390,315 

805, 237 
14, 997 

102, 930 

46, 384 
622, 789 

68, 942 
2,562 

13,035 

152, 831 

6,658 
8, 562 

1,721 


34,664 
22, 956 


TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 

Machinery: 

Scwiiig  machines 

All  other 

Leather  and  tanned  skins, 

manufactures  of 

Paper  stock 

Paper,  manufactures  of . .  . 

Books 

Seeds,  grass,  et3 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spirits,  whisky 

Vv'ool 

Woolens 

Manufactures  of  carpets  and 

carpeting 

All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  H.^WAn. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Pig  iron 

Slachinery 

Whisky 

Total 

TO  POETO  RICO. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Books 

Machinery 

Sew  cotton 

Total 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISL.VNDS. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Clay  goods,  fire  clay 

Chemicals , 

Oils  and  paints , 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Thread , 

Whisky 

Machinery 

All  other  articles , 

Total 


\    388,407 

304,464 

►    523,696 

20,516 

25, 725 

4,3.50 

974,310 

310,036 

48,144 

68,073 
122,993 

9,451,635 


S549,791 
57,751 

1, 257, 284 

350.7.51 

213,521 

55,354 

20,875 

5,845 

1,271,603 

1,107,437 

90,  .367 

117,529 
130,410 


11,382,222 


51,223 

1,1.54 

341 

3,726 


2  233 

'530 
1,437 


56, 444 


4,200 


10,420 

449 

1,1S5 

5,348 


,691 
726 
291 


17,402 


5, 70S 


193,611 
2,325 
5,  .533 
12, 554 
14,951 
21,848 
18, 599 
99,894 
34,671 


403,986 


175, 996 

7,506 

5,636 

15,314 

21,519 

15,481 

14,488 

273,936 

10,883 


540,849 


Exports  from  Greenock  for  United  States. 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Greenock 
to  the  United  States  last  5^ear  up  to  October  31,  on  which  date  the 
agency  w^as  closed,  were  valued  at  $323,109,  compared  with  $29,742 
for  the  whole  of  1913.    The  articles  and  their  value  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Calcined  magnesia 

S2,615 

231 

730 

4, 825 

Machinery  .     . 

$136 

Hemp,  cordage 

S192 

282. 258 

Wool  manufactures,  tweeds 

S368 
955 

472 

Hides,  raw 

(i,  422 
5,678 

7,  .575 
8,552 

451 

Total 

Leather: 

9,444 
22, 007 

29,742 

323,109 

Unfinished 
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The  Greenock  Harbors. 

The  liarbors  of  Greenock,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  within  25 
miles  of  GlasgoAV,  are  Avell  equipped  to  do  a  large  import  and  export 
trade.  The  area  of  the  harbors  comprise  about  100,000  acres,  the  area 
of  the  water  space  being  90,000  acres,  with  a  length  of  quays  of  3 
miles.  These  qua3'S  and  harbors  have  up  to  date  cost  upward  of 
$7,776,000.  The  James  AVatt  Dock,  the  most  recent  of  all,  has  a  depth 
at  high  Avater  of  32  feet. 

Under  the  harbors  act  of  1913  improvements  were  authorized  at 
a  cost  of  $480,000,  and  these  are  now  being  carried  out.  It  has  also 
been  decided  to  erect  at  the  James  Watt  Dock  a  fitting-out  crane  of 
150  tons.  In  order  to  give  an  increased  depth  of  water  for  the  large 
t3qDe  of  vessels  to  load  and  unload,  it  has  been  decided  to  carrj"  out 
the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  quays  at  Princes  Pier. 

TROON  AGENCY. 
By  Consular  Agent  Peter  H.  Waadell. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1914  there  was  a  downward  tendency 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  the  Troon  dis- 
trict, owing  to  a  falling  off  in  shipbuilding  orders.  The  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  were  fully  employed  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  the  principal  industries  were  active  and  the  demand  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  brisk.  The  shipbuilding  industry  has  been 
particularly  busy  with  orders  for  merchant  steamers,  the  abnormal 
demand  being  principally  due  to  causes  arising  from  the  war. 

Output  of  Shipbuilding  Yards — Coal  and  Iron  Industries. 

The  following  was  last  year's  output  of  vessels  in  this  district: 
Merchant  steamers,  for  British  owners,  10,  with  a  tonnage  of  7,683 ; 
pleasure  steamers,  for  British  owners,  2;  barges,  for  Brazilian  own- 
ers, 0,  with  a  tonnage  of  036 ;  and  merchant  motor  vessels,  for  Copen- 
hagen owners,  1,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,500.  The  various  yards  have 
work  on  hand  to  keep  them  busy  for  a  long  time.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  timber  and  ship  furnishings,  and  American  products 
should  find  a  ready  sale. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  coal  and  pig-iron  indus- 
tries were  working  at  full  pressure  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  good.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  timber  for  pitwood  purposes  and  the 
prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  January,  1915,  Avere  favorable  to  Ameri- 
can trade.  There  is  also  an  urgent  need  for  timber  for  railway  pur- 
poses, and  there  should  be  a  market  for  pitch  pine.  The  coal  ship- 
ments during  last  year  amounted  to  1,559,879  tons,  the  destination 
being  principally  European  countries.  There  was  an  increase  of 
32,800  tons  in  the  shipments  as  the  result  of  an  extra  demand  from 
the  Mediterranean  ports  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  Textile  Industries. 

The  manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics  had  a  prosperous  year  and 
during  the  latter  i^art  of  the  year  were  exceptionally  busy  with  homo 
orders,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  some  time.    The  manufacturers 
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of  cotton  goods  (muslins)  were  busy  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  A 
strike  took  place  in  June,  lasting  six  weeks,  and  soon  thereafter 
the  Avar  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  their  trade  from  Belgium  and  other 
countries  on  the  Continent.  The  workers  were  reduced  to  short  time 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  diminishing  the  output  about 
50  per  cent.  This  particular  trade  will  be  seriously  affected  so  long 
as  the  war  lasts,  and  it  is  thought  manufacturers  will  be  compelled 
to  compete  much  more  keenly  w^ith  a  view  to  securing  a  larger  share 
of  the  colonial  and  American  trade. 

Opening  for  American  Goods. 

American-made  lawn  mowers  and  domestic  sweepers  have  been 
well  taken  up  in  this  district.  There  has  also  been  a  fair  turnover 
in  domestic  utensils  (cutlery,  etc.).  Agricultural  implements  have 
not  been  taking  so  well.  The  grit  from  the  light,  sandy  soil  in  this 
district  is  severe  on  agricultural  machinery.  This  is  thought  to  arise 
owing  to  the  machinery  being  too  light,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
lieavier  machinery  were  substituted  with  better — if  clumsier — 
methods  taken  to  protect  the  "  journals  "  and  other  parts  liable  to 
friction  from  grit,  better  results  would  be  obtained.  The  farm- 
ers are  experiencing  greater  difficulties  in  producing  crops  at  a  profit, 
owing  to  the  higher  wages,  and  therefore  it  has  now  become  an 
urgent  necessity  to  introduce  every  kind  of  modern  implements  for 
labor  saving. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  incubators  and  other  accessories 
applicable  to  i^oultry  farming,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  an  im- 
]:)ortant  industry.  There  is  believed  to  be  a  good  market  for  Ameri- 
can incubators,  etc.,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  American  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  advertised  in  the  weekly  papers  in  the  district  it 
would  be  more  effective  in  developing  trade  in  this  district  than  if 
depending  on  wholesale  representatives. 

There  is  also  a  good  opening  for  commercial  motor  vehicles  in  the 
district.  There  are  a  good  many  in  use  and  their  popularity  is  in- 
creasing.   What  is  wanted  is  a  light  machine  at  a  moderate  price. 

Principal  Imports  into  Troon  and  Country  of  Origin. 

The  following  were  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  for  the 
year  ended  December,  1914,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  came : 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Imported  from— 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Imported  from— 

Tons. 
4,000 
1,3G6 
20,310 
7,800 
3,000 
4,0(X) 

United  States. 
Canada. 
Baltic  ports. 
South  America. 

Do 
Baltic  and  Medit- 
erranean ports. 

Iron  ore 

Tons. 
f      345,  SOO 

J      ir>,  SOO 

1          3,800 
{        24,000 

Spain. 

Spoolwood 

Norway. 

Deals. .  _ 

Nitrate      

Greece. 
Algeria. 

Exports  from  Troon  for  United  States. 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Troon 
for  the  United  States  during  last  year  w^ere  valued  at  $743,854,  com- 
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pared  with  $623,123  for  1913.    The  principal  articles  and  their  value 
"were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

S490 

$153,950 

5101,042 

Art  works 

SI, 430 

331,132 
2, 184 

Stones  and  manufactures  of: 
Freestone,  undressed 

Cotton  and  other  piece  goods. 

323,033 
310 

4,220 

140,015 

2,391 

144 

23.8 

3, 123 

2,747 

etc 

All  other 

0,049 
600 

11,145 

85,410 

7,190 

4,909 

711 

6,764 
208 

12,368 

30,989 

2,057 

419 

571 

Curling  stones 

Wood  manufactures 

l'"lax  and  manufactures: 

Flax 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 
Blankets 

Manufactures  of  flax 

120,765 

757 

5S1 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Hides  and  skins,  pig  skins 

Cloth 

Leather  and  manufactures: 

Wearing  apparel 

Sole  leather 

Other  articles 

Total  

Plants,  nursery  stock 

3,044 
925 

743,  S54 

023, 123 

Seeds,  grass . .   . . 

The  exports  from  Troon  for  Hawaii  during  191-1  Avere  valued  at 
$2,957  and  to  Porto  Eico,  $13'1,  both  totals  representing  whisky. 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 

The  yield  and  quality  of  the  various  crops  in  this  district  during 
last  year  were  up  to  the  average.  The  potato  crop  was  particularly 
good.  Prices  were  in  favor  of  the  buyer  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  since  then  they  have  advanced  giving  the  fanner  a  substan- 
tial profit  on  the  year's  stocks.  All  kinds  of  cereals  were  in  stron''- 
demand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  local  I'equirements  will  be  de* 
pendent  to  a  large  extent  on  supplies  from  other  sources.  The 
demand  for  cereals  is  expected  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  the  American  trade  should  participate. 

Cattle  raising  and  sheep  farming  were  particularly  profitable,  good 
prices  having  been  obtained  throughout  the  year.  The  aoricultural 
farmer  carries  on  this  branch  along  with  the  production  of  crops, 
and  he  is  giving  this  part  more  attention  as  he  finds  that  it  is  giving 
the  best  profit. 

Wages  in  the  District. 

The  textile  w^orkers  in  the  cotton  industry  made  a  demand  for 
better  terms  on  piecework  prices,  and  concessions  were  made  by  the 
employers.  The  wages  of  the  house  painters  were  also  increased 
about  2  shillings  (48  cents)  per  week.  The  other  industrial  Avorkers 
continued  at  the  same  rates  as  the  previous  year.  The  foUowino-  are 
the  current  wages  in  this  district  per  week  of  5^  days :  Coal  miners 
$10;  joiners,  $9;  shipw^rights,  $9;  engineers,  $9.50;  masons  and  brick 
builders,  $10;  slaters,  $9.50;  plumbers,  $9.50.  Textile  Avorkers  can 
earn  on  pieceAvork  about  $5,  and  ship  platers  and  other  irouAA^orkers 
can  earn  $12  to  $15  per  AA^cck. 

DUNDEE. 

By  Consul  E.  Hnltleiuan  l>ennison,  March  8. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  Avar  caused  the  year  1914  to  be 
sharply  divided  into  tAvo  distinct  periods.  Business  conditions  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months  had  been  unsatisfactory,  Avith  a  steadily 
declining  tendency,  which  caused  much  apprehension  and  resulted 
in  many  of  the  mills  and  factories  being  compelled  to  go  on  short 
time.  A  period  of  dear  jute  and  a  scarcity  of  orders  in  the  district's 
staple  trade  had  resulted  in  manufacturers  keeping  their  stocks  low, 
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and  this  tendency  was  accentuated  by  the  prospect  of  cheaper  raw 
material  in  the  autumn  because  of  the  favorable  jute-crop  forecast. 
The  war,  however,  came  imexpectedly  and  disorganized  all  branches 
of  the  jute  trade.  Manufacturers  had  been  looking  forward  to  the 
shipment  of  the  new  crop,  when  Calcutta  shipments  were  suddenlj' 
suspended.  The  difficulties  of  foreign  exchange^  the  uncertainty  of 
sailings,  railway  and  dock  congestion,  and  Government  prohibitions 
and  regulations  all  helped  to  throw  the  trade  into  a  confused  and 
depressed  condition,  which  was  only  partially  overcome  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  by  the  resumption  of  shipping. 

New  Conditions  Presented  at  Opening  of  Hostilities. 

Dundee's  chief  interests  are  either  so  directly  foreign  or  closely 
associated  with  world  commerce  that  any  disturbance  in  this  direction 
at  once  reacts  on  its  trade.  New  conditions  immediately  came  into 
force  with  the  opening  of  hostilities.  While  there  was  a  shrinkage 
in  the  volume  of  ordinary  trade  because  of  the  closing  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  markets  and  the  difficulty  of  transacting  business  in 
neutral  countries,  there  was  a  large  expansion  in  other  industries  to 
meet  the  war  requirements  of  the  allied  nations.  There  was  a  con- 
tinuous diminution  in  the  percentage  of  unemployment  each  month 
from  the  high-water  mark  of  August,  until  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
figures  had  just  about  reached  normal.  This,  of  course,  was  as  much 
due  to  the  great  number  of  men  who  had  been  drawn  from  ordinary 
occupations  to  military  service  as  to  the  abnormal  demand  for  labor 
by  other  industries.  Unlike  many  other  sections  of  the  country,  this 
district  was  almost  entirely  free  from  any  industrial  unrest  during 
the  year. 

In  the  staple  trade  the  jute  workers  had  received  advances  on  two 
separate  occasions  in  the  previous  year  and  made  no  further  demands 
in  1914.  The  productive  forces  of  the  district  are  now  directed 
toward  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  war,  and  the  condition  of 
industry  is  stated  by  those  able  to  give  an  opinion  to  be  reassuring. 
Unemployment  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  distress  prevailing. 

Imports  and  Prices  of  Jute. 

The  imports  of  raw  jute  into  Dundee  from  Calcutta  and  Chitta- 
gong,  British  India,  last  year  amounted  to  870,550  bales  of  400 
pounds  each  against  1,279,352  bales  for  1913.  Of  the  total  imports 
39,390  bales  in  1914  and  59,545  bales  in  1913  were  reexported.  This 
is  the  smallest  amount  of  jute  imported  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  year's  trade  was  the  great  variation 
in  the  price  of  raw  jute.  First  marks  at  one  time  were  quoted  as 
high  as  $175  per  ton,  while  in  November  the  price  had  dropped  to 
as  low  as  $70.50  per  ton.  The  yield  of  the  1913-14  crop  was  a  failure, 
conspicuously  so  in  the  Daisee  districts,  upon  which  Dundee  espe- 
cially relies.  The  final  official  forecast  of  the  1914-15  crop  was  a 
small  one  of  8,751,000  bales,  which  in  its  actual  outturn,  however, 
reached  9,836,675  bales.  News  that  this  new  crop  would  be  adequate 
for  normal  needs  was  soon  followed  by  the  declaration  of  war,  and  a 
drop  in  forward  prices  at  once  took  place,  while  those  for  spot  de- 
livery were  raised.  At  one  time  the  difference  between  the  two  posi- 
tions reached  $73  per  ton,  equivalent  almost  to  the  mean  value  of  a 
ton  of  jute. 
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A  Poor  Year  for  Jute  Spinners. 

Last  year  "svas  a  poor  one  throughout  for  jute  spinners.  In  the 
early  weeks  of  the  year  trade  was  so  much  reduced  in  vohime  as  to 
necessitate  curtailed  production,  and  any  fall  in  the  price  of  raw 
jute  did  not  favorably  compare  with  the  reductions  that  followed  in 
yarn.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  season's  supply  of  fiber,  good 
warp  yarns  were  all  along  more  diflicult  to  produce  than  ordinary 
wei't  sizes,  and  the  margin  in  price  between  hessian  warp  and  weft 
was  larger  than  usual.  Rio  yarns  were  frequently  substituted  by 
ordinary  starching  warp  on  the  frames,  due  to  the  greatly  lessened 
requirements  of  Brazil,  largely  attributed  to  reasons  of  finance. 
Accordingly  the  difficulty  of  sale  in  the  case  of  ordinary  medium 
ejpools  was  increased  through  a  larger  suppl3\ 

If  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  unremunerative,  the  second  half 
was  without  any  redeeming  feature  for  the  spinner.  This  period  was 
entered  upon  with  raw  material  stocks  seriously  depleted,  the  purchase 
of  which  for  long  had  been  accompanied  by  a  loss.  A  rapid  continu- 
ance of  the  decline  was  checked  on  the  first  symptoms  of  war,  but 
though  prices  sharply  advanced  to  their  previous  high  level  it  was 
entirely  a  nominal  situation.  War  was  expected  to  bring  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  everything,  but  these  expectations  did  not 
materialize,  and  prices  eventually  reached  the  lowest  since  1910.  In 
the  most  depressing  stages  of  the  market  sacking  yarns  were  a  moder- 
ate sale.  They  were  in  fair  request,  while  hessian  warp  and  weft 
Avere  accumulating  in  stock.  The  closing  weeks  of  the  year  brought 
some  relief  in  the  volume  of  sales. 

The  year  1914  opened  with  common  8-pound  cops  at  71  cents. 
From  April  onward  there  was  a  steady  decline,  until  in  December 
the  market  touched  bottom  at  36^  cents.  Medium  spools  over  the 
same  period  declined  from  75  cents  to  42|-  cents,  the  lowest  point 
for  several  years.  The  quotations  on  December  31  were  as  follows: 
Eight-pound  common  cops,  46  cents;  8-pound  medium  spools,  51 
cents;  8-pound  fine  Rio  weft,  64  cents;  8-pound  sacking  chains,  6| 
cents ;  and  24-pound  sacking  weft,  4|^  cents. 

Exports  of  Jute  Yarn. 

There  were  exported  last  year  34,753,100  pounds  of  jute  yarn, 
valued  at  $3,280,395,  compared  with'  41,974,500  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,801,344  for  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  was  again,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  largely  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  to  Brazil, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  market  for  Dundee  jute  yarns,  taking 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  total  exportations.  I3razil,  which 
took  20,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  took  only  half  that  quantity  in  1914. 

Trade  in  Jute  Cloth  and  Bags. 

The  drop  in  the  price  of  raw  jute  early  in  the  year  brought  about 
a  w'holesale  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article.  Un- 
profitable conditions  were  set  iip  -and  short  time  commenced  that 
later  proved  a  matter  of  serious  consequence.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  demand  was  so  deficient  that  there  was  no  check  to  the 
downward  course,  though  the  raw  material  and  also  yarns  made 
temporary  recoveries  on  a  few  occasions.  August  brought  about  a 
rapid  change  in  the  formation  of  values,  but  war  did  not  bring  about 
the  anticipated  relief.  Hessian  manufacturers  were  compelled  to 
reduce  prices,  which  never  in  any  previous  year  had  shown  such  a 
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wide  margin  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  war  helped  sacking  manufacturers,  who  derived  a  source 
of  outlet  long  since  gone  from  this  center.  Cuban  sugar  sacks  were 
purchased  in  large  quantities  to  replace  those  of  Calcutta  make,  that 
market  being  unable  to  deliver.  Oat  and  other  bags  for  the  Govern- 
ment were  also  in  demand,  which  helped  to  stimulate  narrow  sack- 
ing, previously  in  a  dull  condition.  Even  when  the  final  jute  crop 
forecast  was  announced  in  September,  Cuban  sacks  continued  to  sell 
freely  at  excellent  prices,  but  business  otherwise  was  slow.  Several 
of  the  outside  markets  seemed  to  be  unable  to  handle  goods,  owing 
to  financial  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  sellers  were  compelled  to 
more  seriously  consider  the  question  of  credits. 

The  most  serious  collapse,  however,  occurred  in  November,  when 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  yarn  and  cloth  exports  to  all  neutral 
European  countries.  Prices  dropped  at  such  a  rate  as  to  render  the 
jute  trade  hopelessly  unremunerative.  Orders  were  never  so  scarce, 
and  one  mill  was  obliged  to  close  down.  Though  an  unfavorable  sit- 
uation remuneratively  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  greatly  im- 
proved selling  facilities  opened  up  in  December,  and  the  market  was 
provided  with  orders  to  take  it  into  the  new  year.  The  last  month 
of  the  year  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  all  branches  of  the 
jute  trade,  and  the  immediate  future  is  bright  with  the  promise  of 
large  orders  for  military  requirements. 
Destination  of  Jute  Piece  Goods  Shipments. 

The  shipment  of  jute  piece  goods  last  year  amounted  to  134,728,800 
yards,  valued  at  $12,435,310,  compared  with  172,386,000  yards,  valued 
at  $14,916,127,  for  1913.  The  following  table  shows  the  exports  to 
the  principal  markets  for  1913  and  1914 : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

Yards. 
89,255,600 
12,978,500 
4,689,000 
722,200 
23,126,400 
301,300 

Yards. 

69, 162, 200 

8,653,000 

4,071,500 

74, 700 

13, 894, 500 

258, 700 

Germany 

Yards. 

1,245,000 

2,277,900 

37,790,100 

Yards. 
1,245,000 
2,014,000 
35, 355, 200 

New  Zealand 

All  other  countries 

Total 

172,386,000 

134,728,800 

Prices  at  the  opening  of  the  year  stood  at  7  cents  for  10|-  ounce, 
40-inch  hessians,  and  at  6.04  cents  for  8-ounce.  They  depreciated 
all  along  the  line,  without  even  a  temporarj?^  check,  until  they  went 
down  to  4.90  cents  for  10|-ounce,  and  4.67  cents  for  8-ounce  in  July. 
The  war  then  sent  prices  rapidly  up  to  6.44  cents  and  6  cents,  respec- 
tively. In  September  they  commenced  to  steadily  decline  again, 
until  at  the  end  of  November  10|-ounce  had  touched  4.50  cents  and 
8-ounce  2.94  cents  basis.  Thereafter  there  was  an  improvement, 
prices  closing  for  the  3^ear  under  good  business  at  4.56  cents  for  10^- 
ounce  and  at  4.25  cents  for  8-ounce. 
Exports  of  Jute  Bags. 

The  export  of  jute  bags  amounted  to  3,747,460  dozens,  valued  at 
$5,563,909,  compared  with  4,543,123  dozens,  valued  at  $5,959,881  in 
1913.  The  United  States,  which  in  the  previous  year  had  taken 
278,955  dozens,  only  took  88,169  dozens  in  1914,  and  exports  to  Ar- 
gentina dropi3ed  from  1,132,584  dozens  to  714.580  dozens.     On  tho 
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other  hand,  Russia,  which  had  taken  only  82.225  dozens  in  1913,  took 
320,987  dozens  in  1914. 

The  Linen  Trade — Flax  Famine. 

The  linen  trade  in  the  earl}'^  months  of  last  year  showed  unsatis- 
factory signs,  and  there  was  a  steady  depreciation  in  raw  material 
values.  The  stability  of  yarn  prices,  however,  was  a  feature  the  fall 
in  which  was  trifling  compared  with  the  fiber.  During  this  period 
spinners  had  a  moderate  producing  profit,  with  tow  yarn,  however, 
more  largely  favored  in  that  respect  than  line  qualities.  A  rapid 
transformation  came  with  the  war  in  August.  Baltic  waters  were 
closed,  and  the  quantities  of  flax  obtainable  from  xVrchangel  or  over 
the  Scandinavian  railways  were  nowhere  near  the  amounts  required, 
and  prices  without  comparison  Avere  paid  for  all  nondescript  avails 
able  lots.  Prices  for  the  fiber  continued  to  rise  until  they  were 
practically  anything  that  sellers  cared  to  ask.  The  new  Eussian  flax 
crop,  believed  to  be  both  inferior  in  quality  and  quantity,  could  not 
be  shipped,  and  spinners  were  unable  to  replenish  their  new  season's 
supplies. 

The  war  led  to  the  appreciation  of  all  linen-trade  values  by  100 
per  cent  and  more.  A  heavy  strain  was  put  on  the  manufacturers  of 
the  coarser  fabrics  for  urgent  Government  requirements,  and  the  fac- 
tory act  had  to  be  suspended  to  permit  of  longer  hours  of  work. 
There  was  a  rush  of  goods  to  New  York,  but  the  result  was  disap- 
pointing, a  tightness  in  the  money  market  and  a  difliculty  in  moving 
a  record  cotton  crop  proving  serious  obstacles  in  the  disposal  of  linen 
goods  general!}',  while  the  demand  for  paddings  fell  off  because  of 
the  closing  down  of  clothing  establishments.  While  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  heavier  linens  had  more  orders  than  they  could  possibly 
take  care  of,  those  manufacturing  household  linens  and  other  finer 
textures  did  not  fare  so  well  and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
had  great  difficulty  in  securing  supplies  of  yarn.  The  outcome  of 
the  year  was  that  while  firms  on  the  Government  list  had  excellent 
profits,  the  returns  to  the  other  sections  of  the  trade  proved  dis- 
appointing. 
Prices  of  Flax  Yarns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  flax 
yarns  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  large  increase  in  prices  that 
took  place  as  a  result  of  the  war : 


Yarns. 


niahost. 


Lowest. 


1913  1914  1913  1914 


S-pound  fax  warp  yarn 
4-poiin(i  tow  warp  yarn 
3-pound  tow  weft  yarn. 
40-lea  lino  weft  yarn — 


to.  507 


1.4(j 


$1.34 

.97 

.77 

2.13 


$0.  5(17 
.008 
.49o 
1.30 


$0.  .567 

.59 

.476 

1.-2S 


Condition  of  the  Building  Trade. 

Although  the  value  of  the  new  buildings  erected  in  Dundee  during 
last  3^ear  was  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  previous  12  months,  still 
there  was  less  sign  of  activity,  while  the  erection  of  a  certain  class  of 
building  had  ceased  altogether.  For  a  number  of  years  the  annual 
addition  to  the  supply  of  new  dwelling  houses  has  been  rapidly 
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decreasing,  and  during  last  year,  so  far  as  tenement  houses  were  con- 
cerned, it  ceased  altogether.  A  good  many  extensions  were  made  to 
mills  and  factories  and  warehouses,  which  is  an  indication  of  expand- 
ing business  in  the  near  future.  The  total  value  of  the  work  repre- 
sented by  the  plans  passed  by  the  municipality  during  last  year  was 
$788,370  as  compared  with  $612,300  the  previous  year.  The  prospects 
for  the  present  year  are  fairly  bright  if  all  the  public  work  that  is 
projected  is  proceeded  with. 

Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineering. 

The  output  in  tonnage  of  Dundee  shipbuilders  during  last  year 
showed  a  large  decrease  as  compared  with  1913,  whicli  had  been 
marked  by  exceptional  prosperity.  Eleven  vessels  Avere  launched 
with  a  tonnage  aggregating  12,395  as  compared  with  eight  vessels 
representing  a  tonnage  of  18,026  in  the  previous  year.  The  largest 
vessel  launched  was  the  steamship  Alban  for  the  Booth  Steamship 
Co.,  with  dimensions  as  follows :  Length,  375  feet ;  breadth,  61^  feet ; 
depth,  29  feet ;  and  gross  tonnage,  5,223 ;  fitted  with  triple  expansion 
engines,  developing  an  indicated  horsepower  of  2,800.  The  prospects 
for  the  current  year,  however,  are  bright,  one  of  the  companies  hav- 
ing on  hand  orders  for  4  vessels  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which 
is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  11  constructed  last  year.  This  same  com- 
pany has  at  present  on  the  stocks  the  largest  vessel  it  has  ever  built. 
Its  tonnage  will  be  7,560,  with  an  indicated  horsepower  of  5,000. 
.With  improved  facilities  and  equipment  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  shipbuilding  industry  of  Dundee  could  be  greatly  extended.  The 
superior  situation  of  the  port,  with  its  magnificent  waterway,  espe- 
cially lends  itself  to  development  along  such  lines. 
i  In  marine  engineering  the  year's  results  show  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  production.  Eight  sets  of  engines,  with  a  total  indicated 
horsepower  of  10,200  were  completed,  as  against  five  sets,  with  an 
aggregate  indicated  horsepovv'er  of  6,200  during  1913.  The  present 
year,  too,  is  most  promising,  one  company  alone  being  engaged  on 
four  sets  of  engines,  with  an  aggregate  indicated  horsepower  of 
11,300. 
A  Quiet  Year  in  Machinery  Trade. 

As  befitting  its  position  as  the  center  of  the  British  jute  industry, 
Dundee  ranks  as  one  of  the  principal  centers  for  the  supplying  of 
all  machines  necessary  for  this  and  kindred  industries.  The  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  jute  industry  was  reflected  in  a  correspond- 
ingly depressed  condition  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  machinery. 
The  local  and  foreign  demand  for  textile  machines  was  small  and 
confined  mostly  to  replacements.  Makers  of  preparing  and  spinning 
machinery  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  fairly  busy  completing 
the  orders  for  machinery  for  mills  in  course  of  erection  in  Calcutta, 
and  throughout  the  year  in  supplying  similar  machinery  for  replace- 
ments to  Dundee  manufacturers,  also  in  suppljdng  preparing  and 
spinning  machinery  for  new  works  now  being  erected  in  Dundee 
for  the  manufacture  of  jute  plaited  soles  for  shoes,  a  new  industry 
for  this  district.  Local  flax  manufacturers  are  gradually  replacing 
existing  hackling  machines  for  automatic  hackling  machines,  and 
orders  for  hemp-softening  machines  were  given  to  enable  them  to 
use  Italian  hemp  as  a  substitute  for  flax,  should  the  latter  become 
unobtainable  because  of  the  stopj)age  of  shipments  from  Russia. 
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Of  improved  methods  and  devices  introduced  during  the  year  the 
most  important  was  the  patent  paper-strip  lease  divider  and  hokler, 
which,  applied  in  the  beaming  and  dressing  machine,  keeps  the  ends 
of  the  warp  yarn  threads  in  their  proper  place  while  preparing  same 
for  the  weaving  process.  The  latest  method  of  mill  driving  was 
started  here  in  August  last,  and  consists  of  a  high-pressure  steam 
turbine  with  independent  surface  condensing  plant.  The  turbine 
shaft  is  coupled  to  a  rope  pulley  shaft  by  double  helical  machine- 
cut  reducing  spur  gearing,  and  speed  is  further  reduced  between 
rope  pulley  shaft  and  large  rope  pulley  on  mill  main  shaft.  This  in- 
stallation has  proved  to  be  most  successful,  the  power  generated 
being  from  1,200  to  1,G00  horsepower,  with  a  low  steam  consumption 
per  indicated  horsepower. 
East  Coast  Fishing  Industry — Vessels  Entering  Dundee  Harbor, 

Few  industries  have  suffered  from  the  war  as  the  Scottish  fishing 
industry,  both  by  the  direct  interference  with  fishing  operations  in 
the  North  Sea  and  by  the  closing,  partially  or  entirely,  of  the  more 
important  continental  markets,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  fish 
caught  is  exported  in  the  cured  state,  mainly  to  Germanj'^  and  Kussia. 
The  loss  of  these  markets,  wdiich  occurred  at  the  height  of  the  herring 
fishing  season,  was  a  great  blow  to  not  only  the  fishermen  and  curers 
but  to  a  host  of  other  persons  in  the  country  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  industry.  The  white  fishing,  too,  if  not  so  com- 
pletely, was  most  adversely  affected. 

Aberdeen,  in  this  consular  district,  is  the  great  fishing  center  on  the 
east  coast,  and  the  port  possesses  a  fleet  of  fully  300  trawlers,  employ- 
ing about  3,500  men.  Besides  this,  the  allied  branches,  including 
those  employed  in  gutting,  the  carters,  etc.,  and  those  in  the  ice- 
manufacturing  establishments,  bring  the  total  number  of  persons 
directly  affected  up  to  nearly  15,000.  This  does  not  include  the  large 
number  dependent  on  those  employed  in  the  industry.  An  arrange- 
ment was  recently  made  betw^een  the  board  of  trade  and  an  associa- 
tion representing  the  owners  of  steam  fishing  vessels  whereby  a 
scheme  of  State  insurance  has  been  formulated  which  will  enable 
traAvlers,  steam  liners,  and  drifters  to  pursue  their  fishing  adequately 
covered  against  war  risks.  The  arrangement  provides  that  in  return 
for  a  small  premium  the  King's  enemy  risk  to  vessels  will  be  covered, 
the  risk  being  shared  between  the  State  and  the  association  in  the 
proportion  of  80  to  20  per  cent. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  harbor  of  Dundee  during 
1914  was  3,84G,  with  a  registered  tonage  of  803,904,  while  for  1913  the 
number  of  vessels  was  3,707,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  859,004. 

Banking  Conditions — Grain  Harvests. 

Scottish  banks  suft'ered  little  during  the  critical  period  just  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Since  then,  howe\'er,  the  shares  have 
been  practically  withdrawn  from  the  market,  only  one  or  two  of 
them  finding  mention  in  the  unofficial  lists  at  prices  materially  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  July.  Since  the  crisis  several  banks  have 
declared  dividends  at  the  usual  rate.  In  only  one  case  was  there  a 
slight  reduction  made.  The  general  moratorium  was  applicable  to 
bank  deposits,  but  so  well  ])repared  were  the  banks  and  so  much  con- 
fidence was  displayed  in  them  by  the  general  public  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  provision.     The  Scottish 
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banks'  balance  sheets  showed  a  distinct  increase  in  deposits  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  satisfactory  features  of  the  year  was  the  bountiful 
grain  harvest  due  to  favorable  weather  conditions.  The  natural 
weights  of  the  grain  crops  were  generally  heavier  per  bushel  than 
in  either  of  the  previous  two  years,  and  fell  little  short  of  the  un- 
usually high  weights  recorded  in  the  dry  season  of  1911. 
Operation  of  Dundee's  Municipal  Undertakings. 

The  municipal  year  in  Dundee  ends  on  May  15,  so  that  the  follow- 
ing statistics  embrace  the  12  months  preceding  that  date. 

The  tramways  in  Dundee  have  all  been  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  municipality.  The  system  consists  of  eight  principal  routes 
radiating  from  the  town  hall  as  a  center,  with  a  mileage  of  15  miles. 
The  year  was  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  undertaking. 
The  revenue  increased  from  $316,323  in  1913  to  $338,231  in  1914,  and 
the  gross  profit  increased  from  $121,693  to  $126,850. 

The  revenue  of  the  gas  department  during  the  year  was  $737,542, 
an  increase  of  $40,036  over  the  previous  year.  The  demand  for  cook- 
ing, ironing,  and  heating  appliances,  which  the  corporation  furnishes 
to  consumers  on  loan  free  of  any  charge  continues  to  increase  from 
year  to  year.  During  the  year  under  review  there  were  368,122  such 
appliances  in  free  circulation,  being  an  increase  of  6,011  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  time  in  10  years  this  depart- 
ment showed  a  deficit,  which  amounted  to  $30,000,  due  entirely  to 
the  enhanced  price  of  coal,  without  any  corresponding  rise  in  the 
price  charged  to  consumers  of  gas,  which  for  the  last  two  years  has 
stood  at  53  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

The  electric  supply  department  continued  to  make  marked  progress, 
and  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  showed  gratifying  results.  The 
units  sold  for  all  purposes  amounted  to  12,000,000,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  2,000,000  units,  which  constitutes  the  largest 
increase  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  undertaking.  The  total 
income  amounted  to  $286,106,  an  increase  of  $31,632  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  profits  amounted  to  $40,722,  the  whole  of  which  was 
carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  department  has  for  some  time  been 
endeavoring  to  obtain  authority  to  loan  and  hire  electrical  apparatus 
for  heating  and  cooking  purposes  in  the  same  way  that  the  gas 
department  is  allowed  to  do. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Dundee  to  the  United  States  and 
dependencies  during  1914,  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  at  Dundee,  amounted  to  $9,687,552,  compared  with 
$10,977,677  in  1913,  which  was  a  record  year.  This  decrease  was 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  exports  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
the  shipments  during  the  first  nine  months  being  about  the  same  as 
the  previous  year.  Burlaps,  which  compose  over  half  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  this  consular  district,  amounted  to  only 
$5,049,126,  a  drop  of  about  $1,500,000  from  the  previous  year's  figures. 
The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  jute  bagging  exported  in  1913  was 
slightly  exceeded  during  1914.  This  material  is  used  for  the  cover- 
ing of  cotton  bales,  and  since  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect  admitting 
it  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  local  shippers  have  done  a  most 
j)rofitable  business  in  this  line  of  goods. 
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The  followinof  Avere  the  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  from 
Dundee  for  the  United  States  alone  for  the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 


Cotton  cloths 

Cotton  yarn 

Duck  sail 

Flax,  and  manufactures  of: 

Flax 

Linen  goods 

Yarns  and  twine 

Gauge  glasses 

Golf  goods 

Hemp,  and  manufactures 

of 

Jute,  and  manufactures  of: 

Kaw  jute 

Bagging 

]iurlap3 

Carpeting 

Yarn 


$17,890 


64,045 

605, 493 

1,291,616 

359,670 

33, 450 

5,318 

7,930 

194, 473 

530, 7S9 

6, 534, 72S 

55, 1S3 

55, 538 


1914 


$73, 
17, 

78, 

585, 
1, 425, 

338, 
29, 
13, 


9,261 


90, 

655, 

5,049, 

87, 
129, 


Articles. 


Linoleum 

Machinery 

Paddings. 

Paints  and  oils.. 

Paper  stock 

Picture  books 

Preserves 

School  bags 

Skins,  undressed 
Spirits,  whisky.. 

Wool 

Woolen  goods.. . 
All  other  arlicles. 

Total 


1913 


10,901,410 


S679 

$7,210 

20, 490 

7,524 

607,642 

594, 493 

6,433 

9,782 

71,427 

83,823 

19,985 

3,927 

53, 326 

59,372 

3,016 

1,692 

301 

29,910 

247, 390 

23 1,. 536 

86,266 

73,274 

442 

13,225 

27,290 

22,800 

9, 622, 520 


The  exports  to  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $56,378  in  1914,  com- 
pared with  $60,795  for  1913,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  almost  entirely 
of  jute  bags.  The  shipments  to  the  Philippines  amounted  to  $6,139, 
a  decrease  of  50  per  cent  from  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The 
exports  consisted  of  sail  duck,  valued  at  $3,839;  linens,  $1,023;  and 
whisl-cy,  $1,200,  The  exports  to  Hawaii  were  valued  at  $1,915,  as 
compared  with  $3,351  in  1913,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
whisky. 
Imports  and  Exports  at  Bundee. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
by  sea  at  Dundee  for  the  last  two  years,  the  figures  having  been 
furnished  by  the  harbor  authorities : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Coal 

Flour 

Wheat 

Flax 

Hemp 

Jut? 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Cattle  food 

Timber 

Iron 

Esparto 

Bleach ,  soda,  etc 

Cloth  bags,  yarn,  etc 

Cement 

Moss  litter 

Oils 

Paper 

Phosphates 

Salt 

Groceries 


1913 


Tons. 

33, 145 

16, 139 
4,803 

17,211 

2,896 

2'iS,211 

2,092 

16,974 

23, 677 

a  62, 034 

4,056 

6,0S8 

11,314 
7, 936 

10,619 
4,530 
5, 265 
4,361 
9,227 
0,173 
5,817 


1914 


Tons. 
29,217 
15, 045 

4,101 

14,194 

2,533 

201,093 

1,327 

18,001 

24,526 

a  69, 092 

5, 049 

4,6.8.5 

9,  718 

10, 452 

12,341 

6,099 

5, 261 

4,692 

8, 120 

5,925 

5, 91S 


Articles. 


IMPORTS — contiBued. 

Seed  for  crushing 

Tow  and  codilla 

Waste 

Whisky 

Beer 

Sand 

Chemical  manure 

EXPORTS. 

Cloth  bags  and  yaru 

Grain 

Jute 

Potatoes 

Whisky 

Waste 

Linoleum 

Coal  and  coke 

Confeclions  and  preserves 

Machinery 

Paper...". 


1913 


1014 


Tonx. 

15,572 
5, 521 
4,006 
3,176 
2, 009 

24,532 
3,658 


138, 


Tons. 

20, 745 
3,33i 
3,0S0 
3,408 
4,119 

34,588 
3,787 


142,270 

7, 447 

15,815 

£3,616 

7,110 

6.805 

3,110 

33,768 

2,915 

2,850 

6,422 


a  Loads. 


Extension  of  Dundee's  Export  Trade. 

Dundee,  as  other  centers,  has  suffered  from  the  active  competition 
of  other  countries  in  the  past,  and  the  war  has  given  it  an  opportunity 
to  recover  at  least  a  part  of  its  former  export  trade.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  Dundee  just  at  present  is  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.     Possibly  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  raising  of 
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the  necessary  capital  for  new  establishments  would  be  the  securing 
of  an  adequate  labor  supply.  During  the  boom  of  1913  nothing 
caused  employers  so  much  worry  as  the  insufficient  labor  supply.  A 
surprising  feature  of  the  jute-spinning  branch  of  the  trade  is  that 
within  the  past  20  years  there  have  been  no  improvements  of  note 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  fiber.  The  machines  at  present  in  use  are 
simply  copies  of  those  used  50  years  ago,  with  improvements  in  their 
mechanical  details. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Dimdee  is  too  much  dependent  on  one  in- 
dustry. Its  prosperity  fluctuates  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prices  in  the  jute  market,  and  it  is  thus  subject  to  periods  of  de- 
pression, which  would  be  less  widespread  and  less  severely  felt  if  it 
were  modified  by  the  existence  of  a  few  other  industries  removed 
from  the  jute  brokers'  influence. 

Investment  of  Dundee  Money  Abroad. 

It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  jute  industry  as  being  the  principal 
business  in  Dundee.  An  analysis  of  the  rental  statistics  shows  that 
the  mills  and  factories  stand  at  a  total  assessed  rental  of  about 
$500,000,  from  which,  however,  the  feu-duty  has  to  be  paid,  and  the 
feu-duty  is  a  large  proportion  in  some  cases  of  the  assessed  rent. 
Adding  the  jute  warehouses  and  capitalizing  the  whole  at  five  years' 
purchase,  that  would  represent  a  total  capital  of  $7,500,000  in  the 
jute  industry.  The  biggest  business  of  Dundee,  however,  is  really  the 
investment  abroad  of  money  belonging  to  its  citizens  and  those  of 
the  neighboring  towns  and  counties.  The  total  investments  abroad  of 
eight  local  companies  amount  to  $59,500,000,  or  $52,000,000  beyond 
the  value  of  all  the  mills  and  factories  and  warehouses  m  Dundee. 
The  annual  income  from  these  investments  amounts,  after  payment 
of  expenses  and  management,  to  $3,180,000,  which  comes  back  to 
Dundee  from  these  investment  companies.  This  large  income  is 
distributed  over  no  fewer  than  19,000  shareholders  and  debenture 
holders.  This  income  contributes  in  a  large  degree  to  the  pros])erity 
of  this  district,  and  were  it  not  for  the  income  derived  from  these 
investments  a  good  many  of  the  local  mill  and  factory  owners  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  bad  trade  which  they  have  so  often 
to  face  and  which  was  so  marked  just  before  the  declaration  of  the 
present  war. 

ABERDEEN  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  William  P.  Qnann. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  business  in  Aberdeen  and 
north  of  Scotland  was  rather  prosperous,  but  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  most  industries  were  unfavorably  affected.  There 
were  3,129  arrivals  of  vessels  at  Aberdeen  Harbor  during  1914,  a 
decrease  of  187  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  tonnage  was 
1,008,904,  a  decrease  of  59,075  tons. 

Importance  of  the  Fishing  Industry. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  is  the  headquarters  for  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  fishing  industry  of  Scotland.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whitefish  catch  of  the  Scottish  fishing  grounds  in  1914  was  landed 
at  the  Aberdeen  fish  market;  most  of  the  herring  catch  is  landed  at 
ports  farther  north,  bu|;  the  industry  is  operated  principally  by 
Aberdeen  concerns. 
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The  prospects  in  the  herring  fishing  never  looked  brighter  than 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  At  Stornoway,  on  the  west  coast, 
where  the  year's  fishing  invariably  begins,  the  catches  of  January, 
February,  and  March  exceeded  all  previous  records,  being  236,513 
crans,  as  compared  with  103,940  crans  in  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  1913.  (A  cran  is  equivalent  to  about  330  pounds.)  The 
trade,  however,  received  a  severe  setback  in  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  North  Sea  was  included  in  the  war  area.  Most  Scot- 
tish curers  thereupon  closed  their  vards.  The  total  catch  of  herrings 
for  1914  was  1,287,726  crans,  as  against  1,388,800  crans  for  1913. 

The  white  fishing  industry  was  also  greatly  hampered  by  mines, 
so  that  the  landings  at  Aberdeen  in  1914  amounted  to  only  2,222,330 
hundredweight  of  112  pounds  each,  as  compared  with  3,039,131  hun- 
dredweight in  1913. 

Monumental  Granite  Trade — Building:  Trade. 

In  the  early  part  of  1914  the  monumental  granite  trade  was  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  operatives  who  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  stones  of  various  colors  and  finer  quality 
Avhich  have  been  imported  here  for  many  years  from  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Russia,  it  was  found  impossible  to  accept  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  orders  offered.  Aberdeen  manufacturers 
in  this  line  have  encountered  keen  competition  from  one  of  the  con- 
tinental countries  for  all  of  the  large  contracts  in  recent  years,  the 
continental  manufacturers  usually  securing  contracts  at  about  5  per 
cent  beloAV  the  prices  quoted  b}^  Aberdeen  manufacturers. 

The  A\alue  of  granite  monuments  exported  from  Aberdeen  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  was  $140,074,  as  compared  with  $103,002  in 
1913. 

Business  was  slack  in  the  building  trade  of  Aberdeen  during  1914. 
There  were  only  19  new  dwelling  houses,  16  new  business  premises, 
2  new  factories,  and  4  public  buildings  erected,  and  175  alterations 
and  additions  made.  The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  building 
operations  was  $505,000. 
Output  of  the  Shipyards. 

There  were  55  vessels  launched  from  the  Aberdeen  shipbuilding 
3'^ards  during  1914,  with  a  combined  tonnage  of  11,292  and  indicated 
horsepower  of  22,780,  as  compared  with  42  vessels  in  1913,  with  a 
combined  tonnage  of  11,568  and  a  total  indicated  horsepower  of 
20,655.  All  vessels  launched  during  the  year  were  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. A  considerable  amount  of  repair  work  was  carried  out  at 
the  port,  especially  upon  the  smaller  naval  craft. 
Paper  Making  and  the  Textile  Industries. 

The  important  local  industry  of  paper  making  was  in  one  respect 
favorably  affected  by  the  war,  because  although  excluded  from  some 
of  the  continental  markets  an  extensive  and  more  profitable  home 
trade  has  been  recovered  owing  to  the  absence  of  competition  by  con- 
tinental manufacturers  of  cheap  and  inferior  grades  since  the  war 
began. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  the  local  linen  factories  were  receiving 
as  much  work  from  the  Government  as  they  could  possibly  undertake. 
The  Avoolen  mills  were  also  well  occupied  with  Government  orders 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
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Demand  for  Army  Boots — Trade  in  Agricultural  Machinery. 

Last  year  opened  well  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  with  excellent 
business,  although  prices  were  on  a  high  level  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  leather.  After  mobilization  began,  stocks  of  heavy  goods  be- 
came depleted,  and  large  contracts  were  placed  for  army  boots.  The 
stocks  of  heavy  leather  in  the  country  were  found  to  be  short  of  the 
demand,  and  in  one  week  heavy  sole  leather  advanced  35  to  50  cents 
I^er  pound,  while  kip  butts  for  army  requirements  advanced  150 
per  cent,  and  difficulty  was  experienced  by  manufacturers  in  getting 
deliveries  at  any  price. 

The  year  1914  brought  great  prosperity  to  local  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery.  Farmers  had  splendid  prices  for  their  cat- 
tle and  grain  and  supplied  themselves  freely  with  machinery  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year;  but  after  the  war  broke  out  the  tightness  of 
money  put  a  stop  to  their  buying,  and  the  trade  at  the  end  of  the 
year  suffered  a  setback.  An  increased  number  of  American  imple- 
ments and  machinery  of  the  lighter  kind  was  sold  during  the  year, 
especially  American  potato  diggers. 
Sea-Borne  Imports  and  Exports  at  Aberdeen. 

The  combined  imyjorts  and  exports  of  sea-borne  goods  at  Aberdeen 
in  1914  show  a  decrease  of  57,446  long  tons  compared  with  1913,  the 
total  for  1914  being  1,427,815  long  tons.  The  following  statement, 
taken  from  the  Aberdeen  harbor  returns,  shows  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  sea-borne  goods  imported  and  exported  during  1913  and 
1914: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter 

Barley 

Cement 

Coals 

Cotton  seed 

Esparto  grass 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

Flour 

Granite 

Iron,  bar,  bolt,  and  pig 

Linseed  and  rapeseed 

Maize 

Oil  cake,  and  cake  and  seed 

meal 

Phosphates,  mineral 

Salt,  rock,  white,  and  kainit. 
Tallow  and  paraffin  wax 


Tons. 
o 27, 871 

9,933 

13,282 

678,234 

13,985 

15,8(J0 

6,850 
33,223 
22,490 
13,071 

7,015 
10,017 

5,395 

9, 995 

20,400 

3,100 


Tons. 

0  30,120 

9,423 

15,419 

647,280 

11,701 

12,270 

5,852 

31,695 

19,741 

15,191 

13,899 

4,405 

6,765 
14,095 
22,475 

1,140 


Articles. 


IMPORTS — continued. 

Lumber 

Wood  pulp 

EXPORTS. 

Barley,  pot,  hulled,  or  pearl 

Candles 

Herrings,  salted 

Manure,  manufactured 

Oat  husks  and  husk  meal. . . 

Oatmeal 

Oats 

Oils  (cod-liver,  etc.) 

Paper  and  paper  boxes 

Stones,  carriageway,  etc 

Preserved  provisions 


Tons. 

Tons. 

76,503 

72,807 

12,795 

18,345 

6,503 

2,437 

2,495 

2,479 

109,143 

0  25,594 

11,560 

10,165 

5,221 

3,928 

3,292 

10,129 

11,476 

19,621 

5,946 

0,706 

15,841 

14,977 

25,973 

25,849 

8,545 

7,497 

o  Barrels 


Exports  from  Aberdeen  for  United  States. 

The  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Aberdeen 
for  the  United  States  during  last  year  were  valued  at  $967,184,  com- 
pared with  $1,052,469  for  1913.    The  items  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Antiques 

Animals,  live: 

Horses 

Cattle 

Deerskins 

Effects,  household 

Enamels 

Fish 

Fishing  flies 

Granite , 


1913 

1914 

$008 

S827 

10,084 

1,947 

4,866 

2, 008 

1,086 

1,498 

4,573 

4,362 

3,629 

744,847 

605,887 

1,899 

3,232 

103,602 

140,074 

Articles. 


Horn  combs 

Iron  sand 

Jute  burlaps 

Linens 

Paper 

Whisky 

Woolen  goods.. 
All  other  article: 

Total 


$41,188 

9,334 

8, 100 

19,764 

5,879 

20,309 

58,130 

15,811 


1,052,469 


$42,399 
11,232 

6,302 


6,567 
20,564 
74,981 
43,884 


907, 184 
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There  were  $191  worth  of  tinned  codfish  invoiced  for  Porto  Eico 
during  last  year. 

DUNFERMLINE.  ' 

By  Cousiil  II.  ».  \nn  Sant. 

First  in  importance  in  the  trade  rehitions  of  this  consular  district 
with  the  United  Stat.es  is  the  linen  trade.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nearl}^  onc-iialf  of  the  city's  population  of  28,000  is  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  or  employed  in  this  staple  industry,  and  more 
than  half  of  this  important  linen  business  is  Avith  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
American  Demand  for  Linens. 

From  the  beginning  of  1914  until  some  time  after  the  declaration 
of  war  exports  of  linens  from  the  district  showed  a  marked  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  the  previous  year.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  crisis  but  for  this  special  demand  the  local  mill  situation 
might  have  become  acute,  as  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  linen  factories  almost  immediately  shut  down  to  four  days  a 
week,  working  hours.  Then,  owing  to  the  suddenly  increased  demand 
from  the  United  States,  manufacturers  at  once  put  into  operation 
the  prices  that  they  had  figured  upon  earlier  in  the  j^ear  and  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  In  fact,  after  a  time,  so  urgent  was  the 
American  demand  that  for  a  time  the  manufacturers  declined  to 
quote  even  regular  prices.  The  rates  demanded  the  beginning  of 
1915  were  said  to  be  extremely  high,  so  much  so  as  to  draw  off  a  few 
well-supplied  American  buj^ers.  There  were  prospects  for  a  still 
further  ad^'ance  unless  the  exorbitant  prices  of  yarn  and  the  scarcity 
of  wefts  could  be  overcome.  The  rates  quoted  about  the  middle  of 
January,  1915,  were  GO  to  75  per  cent  above  the  former  average 
prices.  During  the  preceding  few  months  little  of  the  required 
quantity  of  yarns  or  wefts  had  been  imported,  and  if  the  reports 
circulated  were  true— that  the  yarn  and  flax  supplies  of  Lille,  Ghent, 
and  Coutrai  had  been  taken  over,  besides  the  supplies  of  other  flax- 
producing  centers  in  Austria  and  Eussia  being  cut  off — the  prospects 
of  the  linen  trade  for  the  Dunfermline  district  for  the  coming  year 
were  looked  upon  with  serious  forebodings,  esj^ecially  as  the  avail- 
able supply  of  flax  and  yarns  among  the  factories  was  claimed  to  be 
only  sufficient  to  keep  the  linen  makers  running  at  the  most  only  a 
few  months  longer,  unless  in  some  unexpected  way  a  further  supply 
could  be  soon  obtained.  Several  of  the  factories  were  preparing  to 
close  down,  while  several  manufacturers  thought  they  might  be  able 
to  hold  out  until  May  or  June.  By  others  it  was  stated  that  efforts 
would  be  made  in  the  meantime,  before  all  available  stocks  wore 
exhausted,  to  introduce  union  instead  of  all-linen  fabrics  and  in 
other  cases  cotton  goods  would  be  substituted  for  linen.  This  if  suc- 
cessful may  .create  a  limited  future  demand  for  a  supply  of  Ameri- 
can cotton.  But  as  far  as  American  trade  is  concerned  these  union 
goods  will  hardly  be  of  suflicient  comparative  quality  to  so  largely 
com])ete  with  American  mills  as  the  pure  linen  goods  unless  the 
supply  of  flax  is  cut  ofT  from  the  United  States  as  well. 

Effect  of  War  on  the  Coal  Exports. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  district  showed  a  decided  loss  during  last 
year  from  the  previous  3''ear.  A  large  percentage  of  the  marlcet  for 
Fife  coal  before  the  war  was  in  German}^,  and  the  Baltic  trade  was 
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considerable,  so  that  this  export  business  is  stopped.  At  the  beginning 
of  1914  contracts  were  entered  into  for  a  large  Baltic  and  European 
trade  at  a  lesser  rate  than  of  j)revious  years,  the  result  being  that 
owing  to  increased  orders  the  miners  had  constant  employment  up 
to  the  time  hostilities  broke  out.  Then  the  coal  trade  of  the  district 
was  staggered,  ships  loaded  with  coal  could  not  venture  out  of  port, 
and  the  larger  coal  pits,  including  Lochore,  Briggshill,  Valleyfield, 
and  Blairhall  Avere  put  on  a  single  shift,  while  the  big  Aitken  mine 
at  Kelty  continues  to  be  double  shifted,  to  the  benefit  of  the  miners 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  estimated  output  of  coal  for  last  year  was  approximately 
4,548,000  tons,  as  compared  with  5,6G3,000  tons  in  1913,  The  prices 
of  coal  the  middle  of  January,  1915,  were :  Navigation  screened  coal, 
$3.77  to  $3.83;  first-class  steam,  $2.86  to  $2.92;  third-class  steam, 
$2.43  to  $2.49;  trebles,  $2.80  to  $3.04;  doubles  $2.62  to  $2.68;  singles 
and  beans,  $2.49  to  $2.56;  pearls,  $2.13;  dross,  $1.88  to  $2.19,  free  on 
board  Methil  or  Burntisland. 

large  Decrease  in  American  Demand  for  Linoleum. 

The  loss  in  linoleum  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  for  1914  amounted  to  $57,839  as  compared  with  1913, 
while  the  loss  for  the  December  quarter  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1913  amounted  to  $73,521.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  exports  of  linoleum  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States,  one  of  the  explanations  being  that  the 
American  linoleum  mills  at  Chicago,  Trenton,  and  Newark,  and  other 
linoleum-making  points  in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  com- 
pete  more  keenly  with  the  Scottish  output,  both  in  quality  and  price, 
than  heretofore.  The  war  and  the  high  freight  rates  and  risks  added 
to  the  large  decline  for  the  last  three  months  of  1914,  while  the  local 
strike  in  the  Kirkcaldy  linoleum  mills  earlier  in  the  season  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  foreign  exports. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. 

As  there  is  no  customhouse  in  Dunfermline  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  accurate  figures  as  to  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during 
the  p)ast  year.  Judged  by  the  British  trade  returns  from  Leith  and 
other  near-by  points  and  by  interviews  with  the  largest  shopkeepers, 
it  is  probable  that  the  purchases  from  the  United  States  will  show  a 
considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  j^ear,  especially 
as  the  depleted  stocks  in  many  of  the  shops  and  factories  have  not  as 
yet  been  largely  replenished.  An  increase  in  grain  imports  is  noted, 
while  sugar  imports  have  fallen  off,  fruits  have  decreased,  cement 
and  building  material  has  decreased,  flax  has  decreased,  butter  and 
eggs  have  decreased ;  in  short,  nearly  all  household  commodities  and 
luxuries  show  a  marked  decrease.  Yet  an  extra  demand  for  all  these 
goods  is  reasonably  sure  to  occur  in  the  immediate  future  or  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  demand  for  all  staple 
American  goods,  especially  foodstuffs,  will  largely  increase  and  that 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  likel}'^  to  assume  larger  and  more  per- 
manent proportions  in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland  than  ever 
before,  supplanting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  trade  heretofore  held 
by  other  countries  of  Eurox^e. 
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Trading  with  Distributing  Centers. 

There  are  at  present  but  few,  if  any,  direct  imports  into  this  dis- 
trict from  the  United  States  except  in  occasional  single-order  ship- 
ments. Nearly  all  American  goods  are  sold  here  through  commission 
or  foreign  import  houses  in  London,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Liverpool,  or 
other  distributing  centers.  A  London-Amei'ican  house  increased  its 
sales  and  connections  in  this  district  the  past  3'ear  through  the  effort 
of  this  consulate.  It  should  be  noted  that  American  goods  shipped  to 
London  and  by  boat  from  London  to  Leith  cost,  as  a  rule,  5  per  cent 
less  than  those  shij^ped  through  Glasgow.  At  present  there  are  small 
customhouses  located  along  the  east  coast  of  this  district  at  Burnt 
Island,  Methil,  and  Kirkcaldy,  though  little,  if  any,  American  im- 
ports appear  to  be  shipped  through  these  points.  If  sellers  of  Ameri- 
can goods  decided  to  establish  a  distributing  headquarters  at  Kirk- 
caldy as  a  port  of  entry,  thus  avoiding  transshipment  through  Leith, 
in  the  Edinburgh  district,  it  is  possible  that  a  still  further  saving 
in  the  cost  of  shipment  of  American  goods  direct  into  Fife  might  be 
effected,  though  the  undertaking  at  the  start  would  be  more  or  less  of 
an  experiment. 
Condition  of  the  Building  Trade.  . 

The  building  trade  of  Dunfermline  last  year  showed  a  slight  im- 
provement over  1913,  though  it  still  remains  far  from  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  houses  in  the  city.  Early  in  the  year  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Eosyth  naval-base  town  planning 
scheme,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  enable  the  building  of  a  large  number  of  dwell- 
mg  houses  before  the  advent  of  severe  weather.  But  the  war  and 
other  conditions  prevented,  and  the  period  of  depression  in  this 
respect  continues  for  the  time  being.  Yet  during  the  year  plans  for 
property  to  the  value  of  over  $300,000  v^-ere  passed  by  the  dean  of 
Guild's  court,  including  new  office  building  for  the  Prudential  As- 
surance Co.,  the  attractive  Union  Bank  building,  and  new  school 
buildings. 
Exports  from  Dunfermline  for  ITnited  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1914,  according  to  invoices 
certified  at  the  Dunfermline  consulate,  were  valued  at  $2,298,420,  an 
increase  of  $200,881  compared  with  1913.  The  articles  and  their  value 
were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bleached  tow  yam 

Chair  canvas 

Cottons 

Golf  iron  heads 

Jute  paddings  (burlaps) 
Linoleum 


1913 

1914 

$21,446 

$21,039 

1,043 

724 

83,484 

58,061 

6, 527 

8,000 

15,241 

34,904 

313,211 

255,372 

Articles. 


Woolen  and  worsted  yarns. 

Woven  tlax  fabrics 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


$4,548 

1,645,550 

0,489 


2,097,539 


1914 


S2S,  333 

1,888,913 

2,468 


2, 298, 420 
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